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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ALL hearts go out in sympathy to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
in the great loss he has sustained by the death of 
The ,, his wife. Lady Campbell-Bannerman was a true 
Premier's helpmeet to her husband, sharing in all his aspira- 
Great Loss, tions for the promotion of the common weal ; and, 
undoubtedly, when the first dull agony of separation has passed away, 
her memory will inspire him to renewed and determined effort in the 
cause of truth and justice. Henry George has told us how when 
on a similar occasion John Bright was turning heart-stricken from 
a new-made grave Richard Cobden grasped him by the hand, 
saying, “Come with me. Women and children in this country 
are dying of hunger—of hunger made by the laws, Come with 
me, and we will not rest till we have repealed those laws.” It 
was in this spirit that the fight against the Corn Laws was fought. 
That fight was successful, the Corn Laws were repealed; but, 
unfortunately, it is still true that “ women and children in this 
country are dying of hunger—of hunger made by the laws,” and 
no true man can rest till those laws are repealed. As Richard 
Cobden afterwards realised, the repeal of the Corn Laws was but 
the taking of one of the outworks of the great stronghold of 
Privilege, and the citadel, land monopoly, still remains to be 
assailed, It was for this reason, he declared “ You who shall 
liberate the land will do more for your country than we have done 
in the liberation of its trade,” It was for this reason he said that 
if he had been still a young man he would have taken Adam 
Smith in hand, and would have preached the liberation of the land 
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up and down the country. It was for this reason he demanded that 
the old 4s. Land Tax, then as now, levied on the values of 1692, 
should be levied on the full true yearly value of the land, saying 
“T hope to see societies formed calling upon the legislature to 
revalue the land and to put a taxation upon it in proportion to 
the needs of the State.” And, undoubtedly, as Mrs. Cobden 
Unwin, the daughter of the great Free Trader, well said, if the 
liberation of the land had been properly taken in hand the recent 
fight against a resurrected Protectionism would not have had to be 
fought. 


Ir remains now to carry the fight to its logical conclusion, and 
towards this conclusion we trust our Premier 
A Worthy will strenuously strive. While the fight was 
Memorial. in progress Sir Henry lost no opportunity of 
pointing out that the taxation of land values for local and national 
purposes was the true alternative to Mr. Chamberlain’s farcical and 
suicidal fiscal proposals. As the Premier has repeatedly pointed 
out, our present systems of rating and land tenure constitute a 
greater drain upon trade and industry, and a greater menace to 
the standard of life of our people, than any foreign tariffs. As 
the late Cardinal Manning eloquently phrased it, “The land 
question means hunger, thirst, and nakedness, notice to quit, 
labour spent in vain, the toil of years seized upon, the breaking 
up of homes, the misery, sickness, deaths of parents, children, wives, 
the despair and wildness which spring up in the hearts of the poor, 
when legal force, like a sharp harrow, goes over the most sensitive 
and vital rights of mankind. ll this is contained in the land 
question.” And the solution of the land question means the righting 
of all these wrongs. The Premier himself has said that the hous- 
ing problem and the unemployed problem are but phases of the 
great land question. We trust that he will ere long take the first 
step towards the solution of this question, By so doing he will 
enshrine his memory, and that of Lady Campbell-Bannerman also, 
in the hearts of the people of this country for ever. 


To be effective, however, the first step must be a big step—a step 
Britain’s ey worth while. As John Stuart Mill has told 
us, “when the aim is to raise the permanent con- 

Abraham ;:: f j 
Lincoln. ition of a people, small means do not merely produce 
small effects, they produce no effect at all.” But, were 
Cobden’s advice followed, were the old Land Tax levied on the values 
of to-day instead of on those of more than 200 years ago, it would, 
as we have frequently shown, yield a revenue sufficient to allow of 
the payment of members and of election expenses, the repeal of all 
remaining taxes on food, and the establishment of old age pensions, 
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while by forcing idle land into use it would solve the housing 
problem and provide ample work for allidle hands. These reforms 
could be carried, and should be carried, in next year’s Budget in the 
teeth of the House of Lords, and in addition a Bill should be passed 
enabling all local authorities, whether in town or country, 
to untax the homes and the trade and industry of the people and 
to derive all local revenues from land values. Abraham Lincoln 
is revered as the President who freed from chattel slavery the 
negro slaves of the Southern States of America, If he carries 
out the reforms outlined above, Sir Henry will be revered as the 
Premier who freed his fellow-countrymen from a worse than chattel - 
slavery. 


ALREADY in his efforts to put an end to yellow slavery in South 
Africa, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermann has been 


Repatriate engaged in work very similar to that of Abrabam 


Lord Lincoln; but, unhappily, those efforts have been 
largely nullified by the action of “the men on the 
spot.” A Johannesburg correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
telegraphs under date September-7, that he is informed that the 
policy of the Home Government regarding the recruiting of natives 


Selborne ! 


on the East Coast of Africa for the Robinson group of mines has 
been frustrated, only one licence having been granted to a Robinson 
agent, whereas licences are required for a number of recruiting 
agents, The Robinson recruiting agency consequently can do 
nothing. “The policy of the Home Government,” he points out, 
‘is thus subverted, and another instance is afforded of how it is 
brought into contempt by the local Administrations frustrating its 
intentions. The officials of the Chamber of Mines boast that this 
has been done.” Nothing more, he tells us, has been heard of 
Mr. Cresswell’s white labour experiment in one of the Robinson 
mines, and “the statement made by Mr. Churchill in his speech 
announcing the Constitution . . . seems resultless, further indica- 
ting the control of the Chamber of Mines.” Again, “The 
Transvaal Government this week refused Mr. Hull in the Legis« 
lative Council information bearing on the result of the employment 
of Chinese. . . . Mr. Hull moveda resolution that the information 
should be supplied, but it was defeated by the officials, All the 
non-officials with one exception voted for the resolution.” Well 
may the Guardian’s correspondent declare that “the antagonism 
of the Administration to the policy of the Home Government and 
to local popular desires is a serious matter.” This antagonism 
must be removed by the removal of the antagonistic elements. 
We may trust the people of the Transvaal to use their votes very 
effectively to this end wherever possible, for they are hardly likely 
to be deceived by the pretended acquiescence of the Rand magnates 
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in the repatriation of their yellow serfs. But even when all has 
been done that votes can do, the obstructionist-in-chief, the High 
4 Commissioner himself, will remain ; and therefore we reiterate our 
demand that Lord Selborne, the “ pro-pigtail” appointee of a 
“ pro-pigtail ” Government, shall himself be repatriated. 









o As Mr. Winston Churchill intimated, the Transvaal contribution 
“4 of £30,000,000 towards the cost of the feather in 
For Mr. Chamberlain’s cap has gone. Even the first 
SPO OOO 7 £1 02000,000 guaranteed by the Rand magnates 
re ’ * has dwindled to £4,000,000, and of these four mil- 
lions only the one million and a quarter to be devoted to the part 
settlement of claims based on military receipts declared by Mr. 
Chamberlain to be as good as Bank of England notes, can be con- 
: sidered as a contribution towards the cost of war! As for the 
F balance of the four millions, £1,500,000 is earmarked for land 
4 settlement, £1,000,000 for a Transvaal Land Bank in connection 
with the land settlement scheme, and £250,000 for Sanna’s Post 
i Railway in the Orange River Colony. Of course, Mr. Chamber- 
; lain’s “ bargain” with the mine-owners, on the strength of which 
J this country guaranteed a development loan of £35,000,000, was a 
sheer absurdity ; and, as the Volkstem says, ‘“‘no serious South 
q African regards the promise to pay £30,000,000 as other than an 
4 historical curiosity.” But surely the Randlords might have been 
4 “kept up to the scratch” in regard to the £10,000,000 they had 
i guaranteed; and if they would not respond willingly, a tax on 
Rand values, and upon other land values held by these monopolists, 
would not only have provided “the needful,” but would also have 

done much to facilitate land settlement, and to solve the ever-acute 
i housing problem of the Rand. We may add that the Volkstem, 
: which very evidently voices the opinions of the Boer leaders in 
respect to the loan, declares that “‘ while it is the manifest duty of 
the British military authorities to honour its officers’ receipts, it is 
not the duty of the taxpayer of the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony”; that “the war debt obligation is detestable and 
onerous”; and that “a reopening of the question of compensation 
cannot be prevented by the grant of £1,250,000 to meet hard 
cases.” 1 




























Tue Trades Union Congress, which met at Liverpool this year, was 
attended by 491 delegates, representing 1,554,000 

aa trade unionists. The President (Mr. D. C. Cum- 
* minge, General Secretary of the Boiler-Makers’ and 
Steamship Builders’ Association, Newcastle-on-Tyne), referring in 
his opening address to “ what has been termed the sudden advent 
1 Tribune, September 5. 
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_of a Labour Party in the political life of the nation,” said that “it 
was not a surprise to those who had been working for years to bring 
it about,” and that “the success of Labour candidates was for them 
as trade unionists the one outstanding feature of the late General 
Election, and should give the Congress great cause for rejoicing. 
Perhaps next in importance (he added) was the satisfaction they 
rightly felt that a Government was returned numbering amongst its 
ranks many friends of labour, whom they rightly expected to shortly 
prove that they stand for more righteous dealing than did those who 
held the citadel for so many years, when progress, if not dead, was 
fast asleep, and cruel war held sway.” He deprecated any talk 
about “two Labour Parties,” and, declaring that “ unity is strength. 
in Labour politics just as it is in trade unionism,” he warned 
would-be mischief-makers that “the growing hosts of workers, 
awakening to their real needs and rights, will brook no petty 
squabbles or personal selfishness, and will send to the right-about 
men who put their own personal antipathies before the work of the 
emancipation of labour.” Referring to the work of the past Session, 
he said “‘ they must all feel glad that the Government got early to 
work inthe direction they, as trade unionists, desired, by the intro- 
duction of a Bill to amend the ‘Workmen’s Compensation Act, and 
also the Trades Disputes Bill.” The former, he remarked, had re- 
quired strengthening, and that “the Labour members in Committee 
had succeeded in doing in several directions.” The Government 
Trades Disputes Bill, as first introduced, was “a great disappoint- 
ment,” but “the defect of the Bill had been to some extent 
remedied.” Trade unionists, however, were “‘ determined to fight 
on until their position was just as unassailable by employers as em- 
ployers’ federations were unassailable by the financial assaults of 
trade unions. They would not be content with a paper equality, 
but demanded an equality that was actual and real.” 


But in dealing with “the growing evil of unemployment,” Mr, 
Cummings showed much less grasp of the position. 

ABlind 5, val gee . ag 
e seems, indeed, regard improvements in 
Leader of methods and in machinery, and the long hours of 
the Blind. labour of those in work, as the chief causes of 
unemployment. “The continuous increase of improvement in 
machinery, aided by science and increased mechanical skill, is,” he 
said, ‘‘ gradually but surely making all production easier and less 
costly. Year by year the amount of actual working time required 
for the worker to produce a given article is becoming less and less. 
As the hours of labour for a working day or week remain as formerly, 
the number of unemployed increases, and the actual employment of 
those employed becomes of a more casual character, resulting in the 
yearly income of the workers showing a decrease at a time when 
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the aggregate trade of the country is on the increase.” As if, 
forsooth, the wants of the nation are completely satisfied by the 
product of the number of hours now worked. As if, forsooth, the 
number of hours of labour required is strictly limited, and the only 
way to secure work for all is to share out between all applicants 
the total number of hours of labour so required! So long asa 
single human want remains unsatisfied there is work to be done. 
But before he can work, the worker must have a foothold in space; 
and his only foothold is the land. Before he can work, the worker 
must have raw material to work upon ; and the only storehouse of 
that raw material is, again, the land. Land and labour, indeed, are 
the only two essential factors in wealth production. And there is 
land in plenty all around. If, therefore, men willing and able to 
; work are forced to stand idle, while they, their wives, and their 
; children are suffering for lack of the necesssries and the comforts of 
life their labour can provide, it can only be because the land, the 
raw material lacking which labour is powerless to produce, is by 
unjust laws denied to them. Mr, Cummings seems to have caught 
a glimpse of this vital and fundamental relation between land and 
labour when he says: “The causes of unemployment are many, 
being individual as well as collective ; but they can be traced to 
land being held for private use or abuse, and science, with all other 
easy methods of production, being used to benefit the few as against 
the interests of the many.” But he should have stopped short at 
“ abuse,” for the fact that all improvements in machinery and methods 
tend to benefit the few instead of the many can itself “‘ be traced to 
land being held for private use or abuse.” ‘ The cures of unem- 
ployment are also manifold,” continued Mr. Cummings, “for the 
effects have to be dealt with as well as the causes. In addition to 
the employable, the loafer, the criminal, and the unemployable, many 
of whom are the direct products of idleness and unjust social con- 
fs ditions, also need attention.” There are doubtless secondary causes 
of unemployment, but the root cause, the primary cause, is land 
monopoly. And until that primary cause is removed, no other 
remedies, however good and desirable in themselves, can solve the 
problem of unemployment. This the leaders of the Labour move- 
ment must learn if they would not be mere blind leaders of the 
blind. 


RE SR et eh RRS ee ee eT ne ye 


Arter the President’s speech, it was not surprising to find the 
Congress adopting a resolution calling for “the 
limitation of systematic overtime,” a step which it 
Unemploy- was urged, “would do a great deal to solve the 
ment, and unemployed question.” The mover of the resolation 
Sweating. (Mr. W. Mosses, of the Pattern Makers’ Society, 
Leeds) went so far, indeed, as to denonnce systematic overtime as 


Overtime, 
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“one of the greatest curses of the present industrial system,” and 
declared that “with men working so much overtime it was sheer 
hypocrisy to ask for an eight-hours day.” The Congress also “placed 
on record its strongest protest against, and condemnation of, the 
pernicious system of ‘time cribbing,’” and, with a view to putting 
a stop to this and other infringements of the Factory Acts, the 
delegates actually “called upon the Government to pass a law giving 
such power to the police as will enable them ‘to act as aids to his 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories.” To such lengths are even hard- 
headed trade unionists carried by the delusion that the evils caused 
by restrictive land laws are to be cured by piling up further 
restrictions rather than by getting rid of the restrictions that already 
exist, and are really the cause of all the trouble. It was, of course, 
only to be expected that the resolution on the Mines Regulation 
Act Amendment Bill should call for an eight-hours day for all 
colliery enginemen, boilermen, and stokers engaged above or below 
ground. But to suggest a “trade union label” as a remedy for 
sweating savours somewhat of prescribing a pill for an earthquake. 
Another resolution asked that the “ Fair Wages Resolution of 1891” 
should be amended by the substitution of the words “trade union 
rate” for the words “current rate ;” and “to prevent sweating and 
the evasion of the fair wages clause on binding and printing con- 
tracts for his Majesty’s Stationery Office,” the Congress urged, not 
that the fair wages clause of the printing contracts should be made 
more binding, but “ that the binding and printing for his Majesty’s 
Government should be executed by the Government itself in its own 
workshops under trade union wages and conditions.” In spite, too, 
of the fact that “minimum wage” legislation can do nothing for 
labour in view of the landlord’s power to insist upon a maximum 
rent, a resolution was passed declaring that “this Congress is of 
opinion that the establishment of a national minimum wage is 
necessary for the protection of all workers against the evils of 
sweating, and further calls upon the Labour members to press for- 
ward this proposal in the House of Commons in the next Session of 
Parliament.” 


TE land question was dismissed in a vague resolution instructing 


the Parliamentary Committee “to prepare a Bill 
Land, for introduction to Parliament calling for. a reform 
Housing, of the land laws.” In regard to housing, ‘the 
Bensions, &o. Congress contented itself with endorsing Mr. Stead- 
man’s Bill for the Housing of the Working-classes, and “ calling 
for the ‘provision of cheaper and better services of workmen’s trains,” 
and also protested against “the brutal and unjust action of certain 
employers in evicting workers from their homes during strikes or 
lock-outs.” The Labour group in Parliament was desired to intro- 
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duce a Bill for the nationalisation of railroads, canals, mines, and 
minerals in the United Kingdom ; and a further resolution declared 
in favour of old age pensions of 5s, per week for every person over 
the age of 60, ‘‘ the entire cost of the scheme to be contributed by 
Imperial taxation,” but no suggestion was offered as to the source 
or sources from which the necessary revenue should be derived. 
Other resolutions demanded State insurance in connection with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and declared “that no Trades Disputes 
Bill will be satisfactory that does not secure what was understood 
as the ante-Taff Vale position, on the basis of the complete immunity 
of the funds of trade unions from litigation ;”’ and a resolution, to 
which it is to be hoped his Majesty’s Government will very shortly 
give effect, was that which declared in favour of “compulsorily 
carrying private members measures over from stage to stage and 
Session to Session until either placed on the Statute Book or 
rejected, the only exception to be a dissolution of Parliament.” 


On the motion of Mr. John Ward, M.P., a resolution was passed 
supporting the principle of international arbitration, 
and strongly condemning “the insidious attempts 
to introduce into this country conscription, or any 
form of forced military service.” The Congress 
further resolved to join in the deputation to Russia 
to present a memorial to the members of the Duma, and the President 
(Mr. Cummings) and the Secretary (Mr. W. Steadman, M.P.) were 
appointed for the purpose. The memorial is a very representative 
one, having been signed by three hundred members of Parliament, 
and by the officials of the leading trade unions, trade councils, 
and co-operative societies, and shows how deeply the people of this 
country sympathise with the democracy of Russia in its life and 
death struggle against autocracy and bureaucracy. 


Peace, 
Conscription, 
and the 
Duma. 


THE proceedings of the Congress partook of tragi-comedy, but a 
little comic relief was afforded by a ‘‘ demonstration ” 
held in the Hope Hall, Liverpool, by the local 
branch of the Trade Unionist Tariff Reform Association. The 
“demonstration,” which had been organised in view of the Trade 
Union Congress, merely demonstrated the weakness of the move- 
ment. “Of the 491 delegates attending the Congress,” says the 
Manchester Guardian,’ “ there may have been half a dozen present, 
though the secretary of the Association recognised with certainty 
only two,” and “local tariff reformers half filled the body of the 
hall.” The chairman (Mr. F, Hastings Medhurst, President of the 
Association), “claimed that the members of the Association were 
as enthusiastic in their support of trade unionism as anybody could 


4 September 8. 


Comic Relief. 
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be.” He recognised that “their views on tariff reform were not 
held by the majority of trade unionists, but they were determined 
to convert their minority into a majority if it were possible.” “A 
good many people,” he asseverated, “ opposed tariff reform because 
they thought it would strengthen trade unions. He hoped it would. 
He admitted that the average wage paid in France and Germany was 
less than the average in this country. But that (he argued) had 
nothing to do with the fiscal system adopted by those countries. 
Protection of itself could not raise wages—anybody who said it 
could was a fool 1—bnt in a country whose workmen were organised 
and had full liberty it would produce a state of things which would 
enable them to claim a fair proportion of the profits they made.” - 
Perhaps Mr. Hastings Medhurst will explain how it is that trade 
unions are so much stronger in free trade England than in protected 
America, and how it is that the trust-ridden American worker fails 
to secure “a fair proportion of the profits he makes.” Perhaps— 
perhaps not! Resolutions of the usual type were adopted. The 
first recognised “that unemployment is largely due to our present 
fiscal system,” which is quite true, inasmuch as it is due to our 
taxing the trade and industry and the homes of the people 
instead of taxing land values, but went on to pledge those present 
to work for a revision of that system on the lines laid down by Mr. 
Chamberlain—that is to say, on lines that are utterly and hopelessly 
wrong. The second resolution was an expression of regret that, 
while deploring the importation of aliens into this country during 
trade disputes, the Trades Union Congress had not recognised 
“what is more disastrous to the workers—the free and unrestricted 
importation of the same aliens’ products.” 


By a strange fatality there appeared on the same page of the 


Guardian the Board of Trade returns for August 
and the eight months ending August 31. These 
returns show that our foreign trade, and especially 
our export trade, is still booming, the imports for the month having 
increased by £2,031,633 as compared with the imports for August 
of the previous year, while exports for the month had increased by 
£3,974,778. The imports amounted to £48,894,624 and the 
exports to £33,492,614. As in the case, too, of the previous 
months of this record-breaking year, the increase of exports is 
greatest in the case of manufactured articles, which are valued 
at £3,246,389 more than the similar exports for August, 1905. 
Iron and steel are still “ going ”—going strong!—the exports 
having increased by £940,752; whilst amongst other “ threatened ” 
industries we may note that our exports of machinery have increased 
by £803,163, those of cotton fabrics by £853,292, and those of 


1 What a number of such fools were loose at the General Election ! 


Trade still 
Booming. 
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woollen fabrics by £315,384. During the first eight months of 
the year our imports totalled £398,009,524 as against £364,692,457 
for the first eight months of 1905—an increase of no less than 
£38,317,067; while our exports of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures aggregated £247,529,092 as against £213,045,108 
—or an increase of £34,483,984; and our entrepét trade— 
£57,402,347—showed an increase of £5,146,940. So Jong as our 
trade continues to expand by such leaps and bounds, Protection 
has no chance whatever, But slack times must come, and in the 
meantime we must press on with the work of freeing our trade 
and industry from the monopolies and restrictions and robber rates 
and taxes that still hamper them; for it is very certain that 
unless we do so—unless, for instance, “the liberation of the 
land ” be “‘ properly taken in hand ”—at the first touch of hard 
times we shall once more have to fight the resurrected and re- 
galvanised fallacies of Protectionism. 


MEANWHILE in our colonies and in the United States of America, 

: it is being more and more realised that Protection 
—— is a fraud. The Tariff Commissioners of Canada 
‘id tis wish to increase the trade with this country by 
* means of preferential tariffs, ‘‘but how far this 
can be accomplished without a helping hand from the mother 
country it is difficult to say.” And at the same time, we learn, 
“the Canadian Farmers’ Association has resolved to join with 
representatives of the Labour Congress in asking the Dominion 
Government to so amend the Canadian Tariff as to abolish all the 
protective elements, which, it is contended, operate too exclusively 
to the benefit of certain manufacturers and to the disadvantage of 
agriculturists.” In Australia, Sir William Lyne is attempting to 
meet similar criticisms and to disarm the country folk by intro- 
ducing bounties on cocoa beans, coffee beans, raw cotton, certain 
other fibres, milk, rice, and rubber. But it is significant that the 
Labour Party, at one time almost wholly Protectionist, is now 80 
honeycombed with Free Trade ideas that it has decided to “sink 
the fiscal issue” and to give first place in its programme at the 
forthcoming election to a drastic graduated land tax aimed against 
the large estates, the latifundia, which are ruining Australia, .as, 
according to Pliny, they ruined the Roman Empire. Mr. Newton J. 
Moore, the premier of West Australia, has also introduced in the 
State Parliament, with the express object of breaking down Jand 
monopoly, a tax of 1d. in the £ on the capital value of all land, 
increased to 2d. in the £ in “ undeserving cases,” in which the 
value of the improvements is less than half the value of the land. 
In America the Democratic Presidential campaign will resolve itself 
into a fight against the “ Trusts,” and therefore.into a fight against 
Protection and against land monopoly. It is true that Mr, W. J. 
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Bryan, the most probable, if not the only possible, Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency, fails to understand the vital and 
fundamental character of the land question; but if he is to win, 
and if, in the event of victory, he is to turn his victory to the 
best account, he must learn. That he can learn, and that he will 
learn right speedily, we do not doubt. 


“ T FAILED in my purpose in writing The Jungle,” says Upton Sinclair, 
“The in M.A.P. ep | wished to frighten the country by 
Jungle’? and a picture of what its industrial masters were doing 
the to their wage-slaves. I stumbled on another dis- 
Way Out covery—what they were doing to the meat supply. . 
* In other words, I aimed at the public’s heart, and 
by accident I hit it in the stomach!” Mr. Upton Sinclair may 
yet find that to hit the nation’s stomach is the surest way to the 
nation’s heart. His book may well dofor the Anti-Trust movement 
what Unele Tom’s Cabin did for the Abolition movement. It is very 
certain, at all events, that it will provide very effective “ powder 
and shot” for Mr. Bryan’s campaign. It may be that Mr. Bryan 
will hold, with the writer of an article on “The Gospel of Labour,” 
in the Christian World of July 26 last, that “it is not a land 
question that has produced the state of things in Chicago described 
in The Jungle,” but, to those who have eyes to see, it is very clear 
that the economic tyranny exercised by the Beef Trust rests, like 
the economic tyranny of the Randlords and of Lord Penrhyn, like 
the economic tyranny of the Coal Trust, the Standard Oil Trust, and 
the Steel Trust, upon land monopoly. Those who own the earth 
own “the base of supplies ” of the whole industrial army, and, con- 
trolling the base of supplies, they have the industrial forces of the 
world at their mercy. This is the root cause of industrial slavery, 
whether in field, factory, mine, or workshop, and unless and until 
land monopoly is broken down, it is impossible to make the workers 
economically independent. What man or woman able to employ 
himself or herself on the Jand, and make an easy and an honest 
living, would submit to the unspeakable conditions of labour that 
obtain in the Chicago canned meat factories, or would be a party to 
the disgusting and gruesome frauds perpetrated by the Beef Trust 
upon the public? Free the land and you free the people. There 
is no other way. 


Tuar the fight against the Trusts will be a stern fight may be gauged 
£ from the fact that, according to a circular issued by 
the New York Reform Club, reliable estimates 


Boe reveal that the American people are compelled by 

ties Wrists the protective tariff to pay 1,500,000,000 dollars— 

* £800,000,000—more per year than the Government 

gets from the tariff. And the bulk of this vast sum, says the 
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circular, is “ graft for the benefit of the Trusts and other protected 
interests.” The Trusts and the interests will fight to the last ditch 
for the tariff that secures to them such huge dishonest gains, and 
therefore it behoves Mr. Bryan to see to it that he is fully prepared 
for the fray. If he fails to study and to understand the land 
question, he will be going into the fight with one arm tied behind 
his back. But Tom L. Johnson, the millionaire single-tax mayor 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and one of Mr. Bryan’s keenest and strongest 
supporters, will doubtless see to it that no such fatal mistake is 
made. 


THE sins of the late Tory Government are finding them out. In 
the three-cornered duel between Mr. Walter Long, 
Mr. George Wyndham, and Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
the last-named has scored heavily, and each of the 
others must be “sorry he spoke.” A measure of devolution, co- 
ordinating the various Irish Boards by means of an elective council 
and preparing the way for complete Home Rale, is foreshadowed 
for next Session ; and not only did the late Government give their 
case away by their flirtation with devolution, but by their Land 
Purchase Act they took much of the “devil” out of the landlord 
opposition to Home Rule. Mr. Wyndham, indeed, boldly prophesies 
that the Unionists and the Irish Nationalists will both strive, and 
not in vain, to wreck the proposed scheme, and that the result will 
be the final triumph of Unionism, but he is merely “ whistling to 
keep his courage up.” Ireland has waited long for justice. She 
may have to be content with justice “on the instalment system,” 
as Mr. Chamberlain sneeringly put it. But have justice she must 
and shall. Humanly speaking, nothing can now prevent it. 


Justice for 
Ireland. 


“ For the last two years the revolutionary movement has attained an 
extraordinary force, and has grown particularly since 
the spring of the year. Hardly a day passes without 
some fresh outrage. Armed risings and mutinies at 
Sevastopol, Sveaborg, Reval, and Kronstadt, assassinations of officials 
and policemen, together with murder and rapine, have been going 
on uninterruptedly throughout the summer of 1906. Admiral 
Chuknin, commandant of the Black Sea Fleet; General Block, 
Governor of Samara; General Wanlialiarsky, Governor General of 
Warsaw ; General Markgrafsky, and General Minn have all been 
murdered, and, in addition, many horrible outrages involving num- 
bers of victims have been perpetrated, as, for example, the rebellion 
at Sevastopol directed against General Neplueff, commander of the 
fortress, and the attempt on the Premier. Moreover the police 
suffer enormous losses daily.” In these pregnant sentences an 
official communiqué, issued by the Russian Government early in 


The Russian 
Revolution. 
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September, summarises the leading features, from the Government 
point of view, of the present position in Russia. We are told in effect 
that the Duma was dissolved because “the revolutionaries, even 
before the dissolution of the Duma, were preparing on the one 
hand a rising of the army and navy, and on the other hand a general 
agrarian movement which was to overwhelm the country in disaster,” 
and “the revolutionary movement must have been supported by 
the extremists who managed to get elected to the Duma, and who 
directed their efforts to usurping the executive power and to trans- 
forming the Dama into a constituent assembly.” 


M. STOLYPINE, in spite of the attempt on his life, which resulted in- 
a maiming his son and daughter and in many deaths, 
Words.” "mains at the helm of State, and in the manifesto 
above referred to declares that ‘‘the aims of the 

Government are not to be altered because of criminal schemes. 
This or that person may be killed, but it is impossible to crush 
the Government's intention to restore the means of living and 
working freely.” The policy of the Government is “to maintain 
order and to protect the people from the excesses of the revolu- 
tionaries by decisive measures, at the same time directing all the 
efforts of the State towards establishing a new régime, based upon 
law and reasonable liberty.” Chief among the promised measures 
of reform is one for the extension of peasant holdings to which 
some 11,000,000 acres of Crown lands are to be devoted, But 
while repressive measures are carried out with a stern and ready 
hand, ameliorative measures are long delayed. Promises in the 
past have been made only to be broken, and both Press and people 
now clamour for “ deeds not words.” The only safe way out is for 
the Government to call the Duma together again at once, to grant, 
frankly and fully, constitutional government, and to give every 
facility for the prompt carrying out of measures to satisfy the 
land hunger of the peasants, and to secure civil, religious, political, 
and economic freedom for all. The bureaucracy can no longer 
count on the army and the navy. Even the Cossacks are failing them ! 
General Garff, Deputy Chief of the Central Administration of the 
Cossack troops, has declared that the employment of the Cossacks 
as police cannot be justified, owing to the demoralising effect it 
produced on them, and that 30,000 Cossacks are now being 


disbanded.! 
1 Times telegram September 8, 





THE FORMATION OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION COURT. 


In a previous article in the WESTMINSTER Review, I advanced an 
argument in advocacy of the thorough acceptance by the civilised 
nations of the principle of settling all affairs of difference by appeal 
to a judicial authority. By this measure alone, it was affirmed, 
can the great European States get substantial and permanent relief 
from military burdens which press on them so heavily. That the 
nations ought to settle all their differences by appeal to justice, 
could they appeal to an absolutely reliable authority, every rational 
man must allow. But apart from considerations of abstract right, 
the practical success of resort to arbitration for the settlement of 
differences between nations must depend on the nature of the 
judicial authority ; and as the constitution of an absolutely just 
and reliable authority is beyond our power, persons who will grant 
the foregoing claim, as a matter of abstract right, will say that 
from this circumstance the proposed method is impracticable. 
They argue that we could not make an authority of that standard 
of reliability and justness which is absolutely necessary for its 
practical success. It is, indeed, a fact that needs to be fully 
realised, that the character of the judicial authority is a matter of 
vital importance. The degree in which the nations will commit 
themselves to arbitration will depend on their confidence in the 
Arbitration Court. The present purpose is to develop the features 
in the formation of an International Arbitration Court briefly out- 
lined in the article referred to. 

The Arbitration Court formed at the Hague in 1899 has a list 
of arbitrators, four being nominated by each of the twenty-four 
signatory States. The procedure is that the States which wish to 
appeal to it shall each select two from this list, and the four thus 
selected shall appoint another from the list as umpire; or, if they 
cannot agree in this, the election of the umpire shall be left to the 
representatives of chosen neutral States. One matter of supreme 
importance in connection with an International Arbitration Court 
is that it should be free from partiality and from suspicion of 
partiality. What should be aimed at is an authority with no 
leaning toward, or particular connection with, any side, but shaped 
to measure out strictest justice, as nearly as human intelligence 
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can do it. Is it not obvious that the selection of the men who are 
to act as judges in such a Court should be made when the nations 
concerned have this purpose in view only? If the selection be 
left till a dispute arises, is it not nearly impossible that the selecting 
parties can escape being influenced by a desire to choose men who 
may be most favourably inclined to their side, and likely to see the 
affair in dispute from their own point of view? It is not only the 
possibility it gives of elements of partiality being brought into the 
Court that renders this method unsatisfactory : the knowledge that 
their opponents will have the election of some of the arbitrators, 
and the suspicion that their choice will be influenced by selfish 
considerations, will tend to dispose nations to distrust the Court. 
Side, of which there ought not to be even a suspicion, is very 
obvious in the Court at the Hague. Of the five arbitrators, two 
represent one side and two the other. And the selecting of the 
fifth as umpire again implies side: there are two contending 
parties, and he is to determine between them. The standing of 
the arbitrators on the list is that of judges, not of advocates, but 
this manner of election seems to imply a certain trust by the con- 
tending nations that the men they elect will watch their respective 
interests; and there seems to be reason to doubt whether the 
arbitrators, consciously or unconsciously, can be entirely free from 
this impression. 

This manner of constitution is very far from being satisfactory ; 
and to ignore this defect, or to attempt to belittle its import- 
ance, is not wise. A body of such supreme importance as an 
International Arbitration Court, on the reliability of which must 
depend the relief of the civilised nations from the scourge of war, 
and from the pressure of their great armaments, is not one to be 
made up hastily, nor to be regarded as satisfactory if in any degree 
defective. It ought to have the most careful study in order that 
it may be brought to the highest state of efficiency. Instead of 
their election being left till a difference rises, when the nations 
interested may be biased by their respective views of the affair, the 
judges ought to be definitely elected at the formation of the Court, 
when the nations and their representatives are free from party 
feeling, and have in view solely the purpose of forming a judicial 
authority which shall be as near to perfection as human faculty 
can makeit. It is desirable to have every judicial authority quite 
independent of possible appellants. This? is the case with our 
Courts of Justice. Men have confidence in these tribunals because 
they know the judges are independent and disinterested parties, to 
whom the disputants are seldom known, and from whom, therefore, 
an impartial judgment may be expected. It is evident, however, 
that an International Arbitration Court cannot stand in the same 
relation to the nations as do Courts of Justice to individual citizens. 
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Individuals find tribunals provided for them by governing 
authorities. But no corresponding authority exists to provide a 
tribunal for the nations. Their Court must be formed by them- 
selves, The most satisfactory method appears to be for each 
nation concerned to select one arbitrator ; and it might be well to 
require for the confirmation of the election of each, the expressed 
approval of all the other nations. By this method each nation, 
besides directly electing one, would have the power to prevent the 
election of any arbitrator whom it might think unfit. 

It is well provided in the constitution of the court at the Hague, 
that each State must certify the four arbitrators whom it places on 
the list to be ‘‘d’une competence reconnue dans les questions de 
droit international, jouissants de la plus haute consideration morale 
et dispos6es 4 accepter les fonctions d’arbitres.” Would it not 
be an improvement on this, to require each nation to be pledged 
to select a man with the single purpose of securing the character 
and ability which are necessary to fit one for the office of arbi- 
trator? One of the principal reasons for the mistrust of arbitra- 
tion, is the traditional regard of other nations, or certain other 
nations, as being unfriendly or hostile, and the belief that the men 
elected by these nations to the Arbitration Court would share this 
supposed hostility. Therefore all that is possible should be done 
to allay this mistrust. The men elected to the International 
Arbitration Court ought to be raised above all national prejudices 
and interests. They should stand not for national interests, but 
for world-interests. They should be given a new status; and it 
should be given definitely and emphatically. It should be agreed 
that they shall renounce the special claim which their respective 
nations have on them, and that from the time of their election, 
their bond and obligation shall be to all the contracting States 
alike. Each should be required to make a solemn pledge to free 
himself from the influence of party interests, and to make the 
promoting of the wellbeing of the nations, by the wise and impartial 
conduct of the Court, his single purpose. 

The upholding of the Court’s authority is a matter of import- 
ance. By the constitution of the Court at the Hague, nations who 
resort to it must undertake in a preliminary agreement to submit 
to itsaward. There is nothing further to bindthem. This cannot 
be regarded as a satisfactory arrangement. The Court's authority 
ought to be upheld. Besides agreeing to abide by its awards, the 
contracting States ought also to bind themselves to maintain its: 
authority, This may be objected to on the ground that it would 
be using force for the support of justice. The cause of arbitra- 
tion, however, is not based on opposition to the use of force in 
itself, but on opposition to its unjust use. And it must be kept 
in mind that attaching to the Court would be a purely voluntary 
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act; no nation would be compelled to join. The Court must be 
respected. To allow any of its decisions to be disregarded would 
be fatal to its inflaence. Therefore the nations concerned ought 
to bind themselves to uphold its decisions by force if necessary. 
In doing this they would pledge their earnestness. They would 
show that they had not formed an Arbitration Court to fool with 
it; that having decided to settle their affairs of difference by 
appeal to justice, they intended to support justice. . 

Another question of importance is that of language. The 
Arbitration Court would be formed by nations speaking different 
tongues. The arbitrators ought to be able to readily communicate 
their thoughts to each other; and it is desirable that all the | 
nations should be able to read their awards. The Court should 
have an official language—one that can be acquired without 
difficulty by the nations interested. The idea readily occurs, that 
one of the languages now most in use among the nations might be 
selected. But it is very unlikely that all the nations would agree 
to this, as it would give a pre-eminence to the people whose 
language should be chosen which would be objectionable to others, 
Another idea is that a neutral language might be. adopted. As 
the result of the labour of Dr. Zamenhof, who was inspired by the 
thought of the benefit of a good key-language to the world, a 
new language has come to the notice of the peoples during recent 
years. Esperanto has been taken up with enthusiasm in many 
countries. It is already used by many to communicate with 
people of different tongue, and there is a consensus of opinion as 
to its good qualities. Why should not Esperanto be adopted as 
the language of the nation’s Arbitration Court? It could not be 
objected to on the ground that it would favour any nation. The 
adoption for the Arbitration Court of a good auxiliary language 
would be a further benefit to the world, in that it would tend to 
bring such language into general use, and so lead the nations to a 
better knowledge of each other, than which nothing is more likely 
to check militarism. 

The Court should be bound to give a decision on every case 
placed with it. It should be formed with an odd number of 
arbitrators, and if in any case they should not agree, the award of 
the majority should stand. The contracting States should agree 
to acknowledge and maintain the present territorial position of each. 
The sole function of the Court, it should be made clear, would be 
to give awards in affairs submitted to it. It would have no control 
of the internal affairs of any nation. It should also be stated that 
the standing of the Court would be that of an instrument of the 
contracting nations, subject to their regulation, and liable to accept 
for its guidance such laws as the nations may agree to from time 
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to time. The cost of the Court, of course, should be borne in equal 
parts by the contracting States. 

The question of which nations shall have a part in the formation 
and control of such an Arbitration Court is one of first importance. 
In the case of the Court formed at the last Hague Conference, the 
standing of all the States which sent representatives is alike. But 
the question of control is of much less importance with a Court 
of that character than in regard to one with fixed judges. Why 
should there be a thought of exclusion ? it will be asked. Are we 
not striving to attain justice? And would not exclusion be an 
injustice ? Why not then allow every State that may desire it to 
join in the scheme? It has to be said in answer, that there are 
good reasons why this should not be allowed. What is the source 
of the anti-military movement of our day? It is an abnormal 
development of militarism in certain great nations, along with a 
moral development which brings the more intellectual part of the 
people more and more in opposition to militarism. Itis, therefore, 
® question in which these nations are primarily concerned. The 
other nations are concerned only indirectly. It is essential to the 
success of a thorough scheme of arbitration that the nations con- 
cerned should have confidence in the Court, and they can have 
confidence in it only by controlling it. The question being one 
that belongs particularly to the great nations, they should control 
the Court, and control from any source which would weaken their 
confidence in it is to be deprecated. Is it reasonable that the 
peoples of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and the Principality 
of Montenegro, each equal in number to a second rate English 
town, merely because they still exist as independent States, should 
have a part in the control of the Court equal to that of an Empire 
stretching round the world? If petty States like these were 
allowed to elect arbitrators, and States in such a stage of develop- 
ment as, for instance, Persia, would it not lessen the confidence of 
the great nations in the Court’s ability to deal wisely with any 
complicated problem that may arise between them? It could not 
be otherwise. That being so, the Court should be in no degree 
subject to their control. 

There is another reason for distinguishing between the 
nations. The anti-military movement rises from particular 
nations which have attained a certain moral development. 
There is within these nations an abiding moral force impelling 
them in this direction. It is this that proves the fitness of these 
nations to take a part in the formation of an International Arbitra- 
tion Court. It is with a scheme of this kind as it is with political 
institutions and forms of government: success depends on the 
stage of development of its constituents. As a democratic form of 
government would fail with a people who could not take an 
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intelligent and active part in political affairs, so is the success of a 
scheme for the settlement of differences between nations by appeal 
to a judicial authority dependent on the intellectual and moral 
development of its constituent nations. States whose people have 
not reached this stage of development, which are not possessed of 
the moral force which is impelling the advanced nations to inter- 
national justice, are not yet qualified to take a part in such a 
scheme. Their membership would only be a source of weakness. 

Where is the line to be drawn then? How can a clear division 
be made between the qualified and the unqualified States? The 
prime necessity for an International Arbitration Court lies in the 
oppressive military situation of the great nations; and it is chiefly 
from these nations that the call for arbitration rises. Is it not by 
these, and these alone, that the Court should be formed? There 
are the great European nations that particularly feel the stress of 
military rivalry—France, Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, and 
Great Britain. The United States should have membership, for 
though not burdened by armaments to the extent of the European 
nations, they possess, by their development and interest in world- 
politics, every qualification. By their culture, intelligence, and 
ability, by their apprehension of the forces of Western life, the 
Japanese are also qualified for entrance into this company of great 
nations, The inclusion of Japan is particularly desirable, as with- 
out her the Asiatic peoples would not be represented, and to them 
the system would have something of the appearance of an alliance 
of the nations of the West against the peoples of the Hast. 

The purpose of this limitation must not be misunderstood. It 
is not to prevent the excluded nations from resorting to arbitra- 
tion, but solely, in order that the nations chiefly concerned may 
have confidence in the Arbitration Court, to limit the authority 
over it and the right of electing arbitrators. The other nations 
would be free to form an Arbitration Court for themselves, should 
they desire to do so; and there would be nothing to prevent any 
of the nations in the scheme from making agreements with any 
excluded nations to settle all differences that may arise between 
them by resort to arbitration, either to the Court of the great 
nations or another. 

To the forthcoming Conference at the Hague all the civilised 
states of the world have been invited, with the exception of Liberia. 
The assumption underlying its convention, therefore, is that they 
are all concerned alike in the matters to be dealt with. The 
success of the effort of the great States to gain relief from the 
oppression of militarism will depend, however, on their recognition 
of the distinction between their particular problem and such 
general considerations of relief from war and the burdens of war 
as affect the whole world. To deal successfully with their own 
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problem, the great States should keep it to themselves. To bring 
it before the representatives of all States is a course of confusion 
and entanglement, which could have no good issue. The success 
of the Conference will largely depend on the recognition of this 
important distinction. Let the representatives of the great 
nations consider with all the assembled representatives such matters 
as pertain to them all; but there is nothing to prevent any State 
from instracting its representative to discuss and ratify with the 
representatives of certain other States a scheme relating to them- 
selves only. 

Bat would these nations be willing to join us in such a scheme ? 
This question is asked as raising a difficulty. The reasoning 
underlying it is, that as the other nations have not expressed their 
willingness, we must assume that they are unwilling, and so the 
scheme is thwarted at the outset. But no scheme can be realised 
without initiative. Is it not for us to decide whether we are 
willing or not, without regard to the attitude of other nations? 
Ought we not first to decide whether to bind ourselves to submit 
all affairs of difference that may arise between us and other nations 
to a reliable Arbitration Court would be a wise course? If our 
consideration leads to the conclusion that it would, we ought to be 
willing to give shape to a scheme of this kind. If then we find 
the other nations indisposed to join, is it not for us to win them to 
our conviction? If only two nations should be willing, the scheme 
could be established. These would have the benefit of it, in regard 
to differences between themselves, and the example would influence 
others to follow them. It would seem to be prudent to meet the 
timidity of Governments, in committing themselves to a course of 
such importance as this, by arranging for the agreements to be 
binding for a few years only, if so desired. On expiration they 
could be renewed, In the course of the years confidence would 
come, and then the agreements would be made without limitation 
in time. 


Harry Hopeson. 





SHALL WE TAX LAND-VALUES? 


THE APPEAL TO JUSTICE. 


“ The tendency of popular discussions to take 
an ethical form has a cause. Itspringsfroma . 
law of the human mind; it rests upon a vague 
and instinctive recognition of what is probably 
the deepest truth we can grasp. That alone is 
wise which is just ; that alone is enduring which 
is right. In the narrow scale of individual 
actions and individual life this truth may often 
be obscured, but in the wider field of national 
life it everywhere stands out.” 

—HENRY GEORGE. 


Maxy opponents of the Taxation of Land-Values boldly venture to 
appeal to justice, and broadly to condemn this means of raising the 
necessary public revenues as “ based upon injustice,” “ founded on 
false economics,” and ‘only commended to the unthinking by 


” 


delusive promises of plunder.” Advocates of this method of taxation 
willingly, nay gladly, bow to this arbitrament and accept this test. 
If the condemnation be just, then, indeed, is it to be hoped that the 
movement “will end in dead ashes.” For, in truth, “ unless its 
foundations be laid in justice the social structure cannot stand” ; 
and, so long as it endures, it can only yield fruits like those every- 
where manifest to-day, such as would make all ethical-minded men 
earnestly desire that it should not be allowed to continue. 
However, before blindly accepting any such condemnation, let us 
briefly examine for ourselves what these land-values really are 
against the special taxation of which the self-constituted defenders 
of the rights of property protest so furiously, if not convincingly. 
Let us try to ascertain for ourselves to what causes they can be 
traced, to whose activities they are due, and to whom they, in 
justice, can be shown to belong. For manifestly, in justice, only 
- those to whose presence, needs and activities they can be traced, 
can have any claim to appropriate them, and to be advantaged 
and enriched by them. We are not here concerned with the 
question whether the unrestricted private ownership of land— 
which, since the decay of what is known as the Feudal System, 
has grown up in England, as elsewhere—is right or wrong, 
just or unjust, beneficial or injurious to the community at large, 
expedient or inexpedient. What we are here solely concerned to 
ascertain is whether these land-values can equitably, and, therefore, 
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beneficially, be allowed to accrue to the landholders, or whether 
they can equitably, and, therefore, beneficially, be appropriated for 
the common benefit of all, and used to defray the necessary public 
expenditure. 

No two separate holdings of land being exactly alike, land-values 
naturally and inevitably spring into existence wherever a community 
of men may settle down. Some portions of the land will either be more 
fertile, or more rich in minerals, or more advantageously situated than 
the rest. And it is to such natural advantages, either of fertility 
or situation, that land-values are primarily due. Moreover, as the 
community increases in number, the demand for land—on which 
alone it can live, from which alone everything it produces can be 
derived—increases also; and hence the community has to have 
recourse to less fertile or to less advantageously situated land. With 
this process the use, and consequently also the control, of the more 
fertile or more advantageously situated land tends to increase in 
value. Thus, land-values are due primarily to the presence of the 
community, and tend to increase with its increase in numbers, with 
its advance in the industrial and social arts, with everything, in 
fact, that tends to make our country a more desirable home, a more 
productive workshop, or a more prolific and accessible storehouse. 

Moreover, with the presence of the community, certain common 
or public needs arise, and to meet them, the necessity for a common 
or public fund. With the growth of the community, not only 
land-values, as already shown, but the public expenditure also 
tends steadily to increase. Hence it would seem that the natural 
process would be for the community to appropriate the one to defray 
the other. But would this be just? Would it be in accordance 
with the dictates of morality, the demands of justice? This is 
the question we have yet to answer. 

Each member of the community necessarily has to use land, 
either for housing, agricultural, mining or trading purposes. If 
each were utilising, or engrossing, a holding of equal value, then it 
seems as if there could be no doubt but that, in justice, each could 
be asked to contribute equally to the necessary public expenditure. 
But where citizens are utilising or engrossiag holdings of very 
different values, as is the case in most communities, would it then 
be just to demand that each should contribute in proportien to the 
value of the holding he was being privileged to utilise or to engross ? 
This is the question raised by the Taxation of Land-Values ;" this is 
the question that some of its opponents, greatly daring, venture to 
answer with a decided and emphatic negative. 

On the other hand, Adam Smith, the father of the English 
School of Political Economy, answers this question with an equally 
decided affirmative. In his first Canon, or Principle of Taxation, 
this great authority says : 
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“The expense of government to the individuals of a great nation is 
like the expense of management to the joint tenants of a great estate, 
who are all obliged to contribute in proportion to their respective 
interests in the estate. In the observation or neglect of this maxim 
consists what is called the equality or inequality of taxation.” 

“That men should be taxed according to their means of pay- 
ment,” to quote oft-used words, is manifestly no principle at all. 
By no possible sophistry can it be reconciled to the demands of 
justice. Other things being equal, it would simply mean to put 
@ premium on idleness and prodigality, and to discourage industry 
and enterprise. To fine men, for any such taxation amounts to a 
fine, in proportion to their industry and their thrift, in proportion 
to the use they are making of their abilities and opportunities, 
would, obviously, be most unjust, Qn the other hand, equally 
obvious is it that we can justly demand that each individual citizen 
shall contribute toward the necessary public revenues in exact 
proportion to the special advantages he is enjoying. This 
would cover all special privileges granted to individuals, or to 
groups of individuals, by the community. In the absence of 
other special privileges, this would mean that each would be 
called upon to contribute in proportion to the value of the 
land, of the natural sources, forces and opportunities, he was 
being privileged to utilise, to control or to engross. In other 
words, it would mean that all would contribute in exact proportion 
to their respective interests in the estate in which, in truth and 
equity, as in the eyes of the English Constitution, they are all equally 
joint tenants. Thus, and thus only, and not by any arbitrary 
system of graduated income taxes and “ easily avoided” death 
duties, can our methods of raising the necessary public revenues 
be reconciled to the dictates of morality, to the demands of 
justice. Thus and thus only, can we hope to secure that “ equality 
of taxation,” which was the high ideal of the great founder of the 
English School of Political Economy, as it should be of all who 
attempt to follow in his footsteps. 

To sum up the conclusions we have here arrived at as concisely 
as possible: We hold that if the individual citizen has a right, in 
justice, to demand that he shall be secured the fullest possession 
and enjoyment of anything and everything due to his individual 
industry, enterprise and thrift—which is the only and all-sufficient 
justification of the institution of property—then the community as 
a whole has an equal claim to be secured the possession and 
enjoyment of what is due to its presence, needs and collective 
activities, viz., the unimproved value of the land on which it lives 
and works. That to allow these public values to accrue to indi- 
vidual landholders is necessarily unjust, and consequently injurious 
to the community as a whole. That to appropriate these public 
values for public purposes would be just, and consequently bene- 
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ficial: that it would enable us to defray the necessary public 
expenditure without infringing on the earnings, or trespassing on 
the rights, of a single member of the community. And that, con- 
sequently, this natural method of raising public revenues, of pro- 
viding for public expenditure, cannot, save by an abuse of 
language, be properly described as “ confiscation,” even though 
this term may with propriety be applied to any other system that 
the ingenuity of man can devise to take its place. 

To elucidate these points, a little time will not be wasted in 
comparing the difference between the effects of the taxation of land- 
values and of other methods of taxation. As every economist 
knows, every taxon commodities enhances the price of those com- 
modities—i.¢c., the cost of labour or of money at which they can 
be acquired—and falls, not on the temporary owner of such com- 
modities, but on the consumers: it creates, as it were, a sort of 
fictitious ‘‘ capital,” the cost and interest of which has to be borne 
by the consumers. Thus, if we tax tea, such taxation falls, not 
upon the grower, or the importer, or the retailer of the tea, but 
upon those who drink it, the consumers. If we tax coal, such 
taxation falls, not upon those whose labour draws forth the coal 
from Mother Earth, nor upon those who own or rather control the 
use of our coal lands, but upon the consumers of the coal, whether 
it be for manufacturing or household purposes. In the one case, 
however, when used for manufacturing purposes, the tax is passed 
on to others in the increased price of the commodities produced ; 
in the other, when used for household purposes, it has to be borne 
by the direct consumer, since there is no other to whom he can 
pass it on. ‘Thus, too, if we tax houses, this simply discourages 
the building of houses, tends to make houses scarcer and dearer, 
and falls, not upon the owner of houses, but upon those who live 
and work in them—z.c., upon the consumers of the houses, if we 
may use this term. All such taxation falls, then, upon consumers ; 
and falls upon them in proportion to their needs, and in inverse 
proportion to their ability to pay. For, as everybody who has 
studied the subject knows, all such taxation falls most heavily and 
most crushingly on those least able to bear it, viz., on the masses 
of our wage-earning population, male or female, skilled or 
unskilled. 

As regards death duties, it need only be said that, though defen- 
sible, perhaps, as an addition to, these cannot be regarded as a 
substitute for any definite and calculable source of public revenues. 
Moreover, other things being equal, they, too, place a premium on 
extravagance, and operate as fines on thrift and prudence. As regards 
income taxes, it need only be said that it is not the incomes that 
are earned, but those that are unearned, that there is any justifica- 
tion for taxing in proportion to their amount. And the main source 
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of such incomes would be reached by the taxation of land-values. 
Moreover, there is obviously some need for distinction between 
incomes derived from privilege and those derived from wealth em- 
ployed in carrying on the industry, the trade and commerce, of the 
community. Some of our opponents suggest that we should place 
incomes derived from Consols, from our national and municipal 
indebtedness, on the same footing as the incomes derived from land- 
values. This sounds very plausible. But manifestly such taxation 
would, indeed, be a boomerang that would recoil on ourselves. For / 
all such indebtedness has constantly to be renewed; and when we 
came to renew our liabilities, or to borrow again, it might be found 
that for the accommodation we should have to pay, in addition to 
the ordinary rate of interest, an amount at least sufficient to cover 
any special tax imposed upon such interest. Hence it is that 
“ Smith, who derives his £100 a year from Consols,” need not fear 
any such taxation. Nor need poor Brown, who “derives £100 a 
year from freehold ground-rents,” worry much about the taxation of 
land-values, since this ground-rent has no necessary relation to the 
economic rent of the ground, but is, in reality, a charge, and a first 
charge, on the whole of the property erected upon it. 

The effects of the taxation of Jand-values can also be briefly 
summarised. In the first place, it would appropriate for public 
purposes what is essentially a public fund. To use the words of 
Henry George, ‘“‘It would simply take for the community what 
belongs to the community—-the value that attaches to land by the 
growth of the community; leave sacred to the individual all that 
belongs to the individual.” In the second place, it would place all 
our landholders on an equal footing. To-day we encourage a man 
to hold his land idle, and, to relieve him, fine the owner who builds 
and improves his and the public estate. Thus, let us suppose two 
holdings of equal unimproved value, the one covered with palatial 
shops, warehouses, hotels, &c., the other vacant or covered with 
wretched slums; or the one well equipped for mining, the other 
held idle and unused; or the one used for grazing, the other for 
agriculture and market gardens. Imagine anything you please, 
providing only that the sites are of equal potentiality, of equal 
unimproved value. Under the taxation of land-values, sites of 
equal value would be called upon to contribute equally to the 
necessary public revenues, irrespective of the use to which each was 
being put. To-day, on the other hand, each landholder is taxed, 
not according to the value of the privilege he is enjoying, but 
according to the use to which he is putting it. Let each reader 
decide for himself which is the more equitable, which is more in 
accord with the demands of justice. 

The manifest effects of such a system of taxation would be to 
make land cheaper, and more available to land-users. For 
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under ‘such conditions no one would care to claim to control 
the use of a single acre of land unless he wanted to use it, and, 
what is of even more importance, to put it to the best use of 
which it is capable. To give but one instance, and every reader 
will be able to multiply it by thousands: Some few years ago 
one of our most important Northern towns required further dock 
accommodation. To this end the use of some barren, sandy land, 
near to the old docks, was necessary. For this the owner de- 
manded some eighty thousand pounds sterling. Of course, he was 
an honourable man, so presumably if the land had not been worth as 
much, he would not have asked it. But if it was worth so much, 
then why should it not have contributed toward the public expenditure 
in proportion to this value? If this had been the method in vogue, 
this land, which at the time was bringing in nothing to anybody, 
and to make which productive required the expenditure of a vast 
sum of money, would soon have passed at a very different price 
into the hands of those who would put it to use, To-day, as even 
our opponents know well enough, the industry of the whole com- 
munity is being hampered, as well as exploited ; the activities of 
our great municipalities are being checked, nullified, and made more 
costly ; the employment of labour is being made more arious 
and uncertain ; the reward of labour is being forced down below, 
and far below, the subsistence level: these and other more evil 
results follow from the want of that equitable system of raising 
public revenues known, though the name is by no means an ap- 
propriate one, as the taxation of land-values. 

Under this system the land would be taxed, not in proportion to 
the value it had a few hundred years ago, but according to the 
value it hds to-day. Next year, or next century, it would be 
taxed according to the value it will have then ; and so on to the 
end of time: each generation appropriating for its common benefit 
the value which its presence and activities yearly re-create, But, 
Bay our adversaries, “land has been treated as a merchantable 
commodity in this country for centuries.” Well, what of that? 
It may still continue to be so treated. Other ‘‘ merchantable 
commodities,” with far less reason and justice, have been and are 
being subjected to taxation. Why should land be the one “ mer- 
chantable commodity” to be exempted? As a matter of fact, 
however, what it is proposed should be taxed is, not land, but land 
values: 7.¢., the value accruing to land owing to the presence, 
needs and activities of the community. And it is the established 
privilege of being the man allowed to appropriate these values, 
which is the “individual property” that would be affected, and the 
selling value of which would be reduced, if not swept away, by 
this long-delayed measure of Justice. 

But, our opponents argue, any such measure, or as some of them 
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express it, “this sweeping measure of confiscation,” would not pre- 
vent the holding up of land. They admit that to-day some land 
is being held up “ for a rise,” and in “the hope of future profit,” 
to the injury of the present and at the cost of future generations. 
But they ask us to believe that men would still cling to this hope, 
and, therefore, act in the same anti-social manner, even thongh 
they were annually asked to contribute to public revenues in exact 
proportion to the value of the land they were thus ‘holding up,” 
and knew that in every succeeding year they would be called upon 
to do so: the amount they would have to pay increasing with any 
appreciation, decreasing only with any depreciation, in the un- 
improved value of such land. Well, there is no knowing what- 
men might be foolish enough to do. Under such conditions, how- 
ever, there would clearly be far less inducement to such action than 
there is at present—when land not in use is practically exempt 
fram taxation, no matter what may be the price its holder demands 
for it. Such holders would soon find any such action to be very 
unprofitable, and to tend to impoverish rather than to enrich those 
who indulged in it, It may, then, be taken as certain that this 
natural and equitable method of raising public revenues would, in 
fact, tend to put an end to all withholding of land from its full 
and proper uses, as well as to all gambling in our natural and in- 
alienable national inheritance. Moreover, it would tend to reduce 
the present inflated monopoly value of land, due to this power “ to 
hold up ” land, to its true natural or economic, value; thus making 
the natural outlets to the national industry available to the labour, 
enterprise, and capital of the people on easier and more equitable 
terms, and tending to increase not only the productive power 
of the nation as a whole, but also the earning power of each 
individual citizen who assists in such labour, or who renders service 
to those so employed. 

Behind every political question there is a moral, an ethical, 
question. The ethical question behind the taxation of land- 
values is, obviously, to whom in equity should these values accrue, 
to some or toall? This is the one question we have attempted 
to answer in this article. And in conclusion I would fain remind 
our opponents that “this question cannot be answered so as to 
satisfy the moral sense of the nation” either by sneering at 
Henry George, or by inventing fanciful metaphysical analogies 
between property in land and property in commodities, or be- 
tween incomes’ derived from industry and incomes derived from 
privilege. Such confusing of the issue can deceive only those 
who wish to be deceived. Moreover, I would remind them that 
** confiscation,” “ plunder,” and “robbery ” are very harsh terms, 
which, though necessary, perhaps, to special pleading, do not in 
reality strengthen weak arguments. In truth, such terms can with far 
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greater justice be applied to the present system of the exploitation 
of the fruits of the activities of the community by land monopoly, 
® system which the taxation of land-values would help to change 
for the better. However, no radical change is possible without 
some vested iniquity suffering; and, therefore, the special pleaders 
for those who have expected to benefit by its continuance, may, 
perhaps, be excused for indulging in a little hysterical shrieking. 
Still those who would take part in this great controversy would do 
well to remember dear old Punch’s pertinent words : 


“ Differences exist, no doubt; 
Let us calmly fight them out. 
But to call each other names, 
Is the vulgarest of games.” 


L. H. Berens, 





THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECT OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


THE trend of evolution of human society must depend upon the 
changes in constitution, in thought and action of its individual units. 
Such changes in the individual are partly determined by the re- 
actions of the rest of society as a whole or a part, and partly by the 
innate forces of the individual. That masses survive and minorities 
suffer is atruth we need hardly recount. The metabolism of the 
social organism consists in a continual series of readjustments which 
are never quite the same. These innumerable readjustments are 
permanent for longer or shorter periods, and so surely as they arise 
in an anabolic process, so surely do they disappear in a kinetic one. 
Each area involved in one adjastment contains ‘within itself an 
indefinite number of other adjustments in varying stages of stability, 
which affect the stability of the larger adjustment. The more transi- 
tory phases of stability represent the experiments of society, and 
exhibit the empirical method by which the whole evolves. 

The very nature of the component units renders it certain that 
no condition or system of nice balancing can continue as such for 
longer than a limited time beyond which the units still exist. This 
important fact is well shown in the rise and fall of empires, of 
systems of administration, of systems of religion and of education, 
each and all of which had seemed to be built for eternity, so far as 
the superficial or limited observer could say. 

The survival of the fittest must obtain, and in human society this 
survival is regulated in great part by sentiment. The basic instincts 
of men rule the tide of affairs, and this weapon of instinct is, like 
unto the sword of Damocles, ever ready to descend whenever the 
prevailing factors have ceased to prove of value to society as a whole, 
or to the particular section concerned. We must observe that in no 
one of the many growths of special social activities, founded on a 
few grains of fact, and nursed by neurotic champions into a larger 
bat often false creation of a great truth, are we to look for the 
apical point of social development. The patriots of Free Trade on 
the one side, and of Protection on the other ; of increase in arma- 
ments, and of drastic reductions in naval and military personnel ; of 
the power of science, and of its vague and uncertain possibilities 
when compared to those of the man of business; of religion in 
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schools, and the abolition of religion; each and all announce their 
discovery of various great truths. 

What we mean by this apical point is represented by the aggre- 
gate of those social conditions which are destined to survive for a 
considerable period, and have great influence on the condition of 
the whole. Such progressive parts of the social organism are with 
difficulty located, but as the study of man becomes more profound, 
and human biology becomes more understood, we shall be able to 
sift social activities, and point with great approximate exactitude to 
what must be cultivated and selected for the benefit of succeeding 
generations, and to what must be performed to successfully grapple 
with the environment of the immediate future. Thus shall we 
attain to rational modes of procedure in all departments of life ; 
and the foundation of such knowledge, be it observed, must be laid 
in biology. In the wider application of this knowledge, as in dealing 
with education, we seek to determine the trend of present activities, 
and to turn the tide of affairs in a gradual way. 

This is the recognised policy of all stable administration. This 
is the policy which animates to some extent even the present Liberal 
Government of this country, and, as an example, we may point to 
their dealing with the religious factor in national education, Many 
have considered this action of the Liberals to be typically radical, 
but we contend that social development is not against it, and that 
it is a healthy sign of the times. 

Let us briefly follow the development of the religious factor in 
education in this country. To understand this development more 
clearly, one must first take note of certain other facts in the biology 
of the social organism. Men tend for the most part to form their 
reasonings on their emotional activities ; their prejudices have to be 
considered ; individual welfare gives way before precedent, and 
things before words. The material, the means of subsistence, is the 
groundwork for all theories and systems. People who earn a com- 
fortable living, so long as a certain social condition is maintained, 
are in strenuous opposition with all factors that go to break it up, 
in spite of fine theory, of intellectual and abstract considerations. 
These old stable systems have to reckon with the growth of new 
forces as readjustments increase and survive in other directions. 
Hither they must go into oblivion, or else their several parts come 
to perform some of the functions of a new and larger readjustment 
in a process of absorption. 

We could scarcely direct our attention to a better instance of this 
phenomenon than that provided by the Established Church of this 
country. The original function of this august corporation was in 
ruling the people, and particularly in controlling their intellectual 
and ethical development. Appealing more to the deep-seated in- 
stincts of man, and less to his mental endowments, it could rule by 
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persuasion. So it came about that the rational development of a 
whole mass was retarded to advance the material welfare of the few 
—a process of simple cosmical evolution. Here were sown the 
seeds of national education ; and whilst a few educated thomselves, 
and were persecuted in consequence of the light they threw on 
Church errors, the great bulk who did become educated received 
their training at the hands of the clerics, for the prevailing idea 
was that all mentally endowed men should be apprenticed to the 
Church, Thus, although education was a great feature in the power 
which theChurch exercised,it was but a secondary consideration to the 
real motive for upholding the Church against all possible assault, The 
particular system of education that the Church gradually extended 
amongst the people was so calculated that those who were brought 
under its influence would generally become adherents of the creed 
it taught. This increased extension of education by the Church did 
not have the effect which no doubt it was originally intended to 
have, and, educated men exploring into literature, came to analyse 
the writings of religion, and found reasons for making important 
differences with Church concepts. Thus commenced a process of 
disintegration which has never ceased to go on. . Some of these 
unbelievers—reasoning, like the Church, from assumptions—were 
led to new deductions, and to the importance of founding creeds of 
their own. 

The readjustments consequent upon this process of decay resolved 
themselves into the formation of many separate creeds and religious 
ideas, and lastly, but not least in point of importance, to the forma- 
tion of a national system of education. With the growth of these 
new ideals there was a threatened increase in the rate of disintegra- 
tion of the Established Church, whose defenders could not be 
expected to view the rise of Nonconformity with philosophic 
equanimity. It was, therefore, amid much anathema and dark 
prophecy that the Board Schools were finally established. The 
Church did no better thing, perhaps, for maintaining its authority 
than by vociferating the importance of religious instruction. People’s 
sentiment was touched, and whether they were assiduous in their 
propagation of the new ideals or of the old, all were agreed that 
there must be some sort of religious instruction. The Church 
continued to make its creed a part of instruction practically for all 
scholars ; it was not content with its Sunday Schools, and did not 
lose an opportunity of exercising its own peculiar powers. Children 
who up to that time had failed to become acquained with biblical 
myths and wondrous histories were now initiated into these things. 
Under the name of Religion all children were carefully prepared in 
elementary theology, not only on Sundays, but on week-days also, 
These children, brought up under the ancestral diocesan shadow, 
came to believe implicity in what was told them, and grew up to take 
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the place of the preceding generation of church-goers. The 
Established Church was in this way performing its'natural function. 
Similarly, the many other centres of interpretation of Christianity 
carried on their functions. These religious bodies having no schools 
of their own, and seeing no means of supplying the deficiency, were 
only too glad to give their support to the State Schools, provided 
that religious instraction would form part of the curriculum. 

As in the case of Church Schools, elementary theology under the 
name of religious teaching, was imparted to the children of the 
Board Schools. The governing bodies of the various sects reasonably 
expected that if the children were brought up to understand 
Scripture, they would more likely become adherents to a particular 
sect than if they had not obtained such knowledge. Children still 
went to Sunday School at the bidding of their parents, who thought 
it a respectable kind of thing, and this going to Sunday 
School was the preliminary to the formation of the Chapel- 
going habit, and to the final inhibition of certain sets of ideas. 

It will be perceived that the struggle for existence between the 
religious sects was a hostile force to any movement likely to be 
instituted by men of scientific thinking, and particularly if these 
were slow of bending before the fierce wind of ecclesiastical bigots. 
This antagonism is, of course, primarily due to the natural desire 
of each sect to maintain an independent existence. , It was highly 
important that children trained in the tenets of a particular sect, 
did not come under the influence of another, particularly of the 
Established Church. The latter, on the other hand, was most 
solicitous for its children to be kept beyond the pale of other sects. 
These desires were difficult of attainment owing to the distribution 
of the population. The war of religious instruction went on, and 
based as it was on material interests quite apart from the ethical 
principles possessed by each party in common, it exhibited that 
characteristic bitterness which curiously enough has always marked 
the strifes between the parties of religion. 

Few people had the temerity to suggest that religious instraction 
was a thing for Sunday Schools if it was required at all, and that 
the legitimate business of the day school was essentially in impart- 
ing a knowledge of facts and bringing these to bear in the exercise 
of various mental processes, 

Religious instruction has been in the past nothing more nor less 
than elementary theology, and it promises to be nothing more in 
the future. There are schemes for giving the children moral 
lessons, but this is no better. Few seem to recognise that the 
actions of men, and more particularly children, are regulated, not by 
their reading or being told tales of wrong and right doing; but by 
the stimulation and lessons they receive in their intercourse with 
others. A great proportion of children read newspapers, but. does 
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the narrative of a thief’s trial prevent the reader from similarly 
encroaching on his fellows? No, obviously. Witness again the 
natural tendencies of children exhibited at every turn, and the 
repeated reiteration of one or both of the parents day after day and 
month after month for the same offences with no real alteration 
except when age and experience have combined to change the 
character. 

Civilisation had greatly advanced before the advent of any of 
the great teachers of religion. During long centuries of experi- 
ment, the healthy survivors constituted social development, and as 
each century passed the process by which advancement was made 
became an easier one. Theology stepped in merely to unhinge 
man’s nature and to pervert his emotions, to retard his mental 
development, and to check his general progress. When, however, 
a great bulk of mankind had severed themselves from the religious 
yoke, progress went on rapidly and permanently, which means that 
there was also an ethical development apart from the intellectual. 
There was a resuscitation, so to speak, in the progressive evolution 
of social systems, and that at a period when religious zeal was far 
below what it had been. Prior to the practically dormant period 
in the advance of civilisation, there had developed that ethical 
system which, being afterwards seized upon by religious leaders, 
persisted to a greater or less extent through the dark periods of 
human history, and has emerged to-day as triumphantly indepen- 
dent of teachers of religion as it was at the beginning. 

If, after cool reflection on the many lines by which Society has 
advanced, those well-meaning people still believe in the panacea of 
religious instruction, let them have it. We will remind them, 
however, that the attitude taken up by thinkers on scientific lines, 
the waning influence exercised by the Established Church and by 
even Nonconformity, and the spreading belief in practical 
Christianity, is a manifestation of the trend of modern social 
development, a tendency towards a state of things in which among 
the many new readjustments not the least will be the obliteration 
of religious instruction. 

Along with an evolution in a social system must go a change in 
the functions of its parts. The functions of religious bodies are 
undergoing modification, and the most important of these is un- 
doubtedly in their waning influence on individual thought, and in 
their decreasing jurisdiction over the education of the young. 
When, finally, ideas on religion come to be founded entirely on a 
practical basis, and moral ideas come to be regarded apart from 
theological dogma, it will be seen how futile and fallacious are the 
attempts to prevent wrong-doing and encourage right-doing by 
instructing children in the theory of it and holding up to them 
fabulous examples of ancient people wholly devoid of interest, The 
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interest of the young is centred on the present and the living. 
Tales may amuse and even excite admiration from the very few 
finer natures, but in the business of practical life, individual interests 
determine what sentiments will hold. The altruistic instincts are 
there with the egoistic, but no amount of dogmatic teaching, and 
story-telling (in its literal and colloquial sense) will determine 
which is to predominate in any one social transaction. To think 
that it would is to suppose that such teaching would cause a 
permanent alteration in certain brain tissue, whereas the likelihood 
of any such structural change would be prevented by the more 
potent influences of the home and out-of-school life. This is 
obviously what takes place. 

Religious instruction is calculated by its supporters to make a 
moral person. We challenge any authority to adduce proofs that 
up to the present religious instruction has given us those beneficent 
natures it is supposed to, or has acted appreciably in effecting a 
reduction in egoistic impulses. Again, can it be shown that the 
bulk of the children who have attended Sunday-schoois have grown 
up better citizens, or that these people have produced better as a 
further generation? Have the world’s wastrels been those who 
lacked this sort of education? We are inclined to think that the 
result of any statistical inquiries into these questions would show 
nothing definite in either case, but rather that the religious educa- 
tion was a factor that did not affect the result. : 

True religious education is obtained in the school of experience, 
and so is moral instruction; the one spirit is father to the other. 
Immoral tendencies must be checked, but observation proves that 
the brake must be applied when the tendency is exhibited or it will 
fail to act. Further, the brake should be visible and ever present 
to the mind of the would-be transgressor, and be as far removed 
from the theoretical as possible. To teach ethics or morality would 
be a theoretical mode of procedure, and as stated before, the more 
potent influences out of school would upset whatever impressions 
may have been produced. The conduct of a true teacher in his 
dealings with his pupils would tend to inculcate ethical principles, 
and that is all we deem necessary. 

In conclusion, we cannot over-estimate the importance of the 
necessity for good social conditions, suitable to the needs of the 
people, calling into activity the social instincts and promoting the 
best of those variations in nervous tissue upon which depends 
most probably the various tendencies of good and evil. 

A state like Russia, or even Germany, may be worked like a 
machine and appear in good order, but unless there are favourable 
conditions of social life for the production of good variations which 
can lead an orderly independent existence in any part of the great 
world, such an automatically-worked state will go to pieces directly 
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the mainspring of administration is released. Without wishing it 
to be implied that I lend support to so-called socialistic doctrines, 
it may not be out of place to say that if the time, energy and 
money spent in this country in the discussion and serious contem- 
plation of religious questions as applied to national life, were utilised 
in the direction of sound education, of administrative social work, 
and in the subsidising of scientific investigators, we should hear 
less of discontent and falling industries, see less proceedings at the 
courts, and find that the ideal formulated in the brain of the 
generous theologian was to be approached by a different route, far 
more direct in its course than that taken by the vague and unstable — 
specific of devised formule and specially-contrived mechanisms. 


GEORGE TALBOT. 





THE PROGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT. 


Kant, in the preface to the first edition of his Kritick of Pure 
Reason, denounced metaphysics as the arena of endless contests. 
Time was, he said, when she was queen of all the sciences, but the 
day had come when it was the fashion to despise and look down 
on her. And so the matron mourned, forlorn and forsaken like 
Hecuba 


“ Modo maxima rerum, 
Tot generis, natisque potens 
Nunc trahor, exul, inops.” 


Despite this sympathetic and feeling allusion to her fate it was 
not Kant’s avowed intention to restore her to greatness, or even 
allow her, in the evening of her unhappy life, a modest competence 
upon which she might retire with dignity. Indeed he would 
appear to have only reminded her of better days for the purpose of 
consoling her with the reflection that her claims were totally 
unfounded, and that she might be thankful for ever having been 
allowed to enjoy honours which she never really deserved. 

Bat, whatever Kant’s intention may have been, his examination 
of the claims of Queen Metaphysic led eventually to her recognition 
by a younger generation. Kant’s critical investigation was not 
sufficiently critical,—he was never the out-and-out democrat that 
Hume was, and so he was in the main deferential, and betrayed a 
transparent sense of the majesty and sacredness of her person which 
soon attracted to her those of a warmer and more igmpetnatie 
temperament than his own. 

Once more dethroned and neglected, she sought a hospitable 
shelter for her old age in this home of lost causes. Here she 
still drags out a weary existence, thanks to a few small annuities 
granted her out of the funds of the more ancient and richly 
endowed universities. But it has long ceased to be the fashion 
to pay court to her. Science, politics and commerce are the powers 
before which we bend the knee. Poetry and art, too, are suffered 
to hold their private levees, and are patronised by a set which 
socially, at all events, is the very best. As much may even be said 
of Spiritualism and Christian Science. But why should we call 
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attention to the unhappy Hecuba, and rake up her past? She 
may be a bogus queen, but she no longer imposes upon us. 

One might answer this somewhat natural question by pointing 
to many controversies and disputes in which the old hopeless con- 
tests may still be recognised, though the arena in which they are 
fought does not purport to be that of metaphysics. Such an answer 
is the standard one in an age of enlightened criticism. But may 
we not find another in our present needs? Is not some sort of 
philosophy required to correct a certain one-sidednees of thought 
which seems to be the danger of the specialising tendencies of the 
age ? 

Among the many problems that are at present engaging the’ 
attention of thoughtful minds that of Education is one of the most 
important. The subject is one which, from its relation to life, 
must always be of extreme interest, but the difficulty of determining 
on what lines education should proceed, and to what matters it 
should in each case be directed, seems now to have reached a more 
acute stage than it has ever done heretofore. This is obviously 
due to the growing complexity of the social machinery and the 
more intricate and elaborate work for which it is designed. In 
every direction labour is becoming more and more specialised, and 
the individual must be specially trained for the special part he has 
to play. If prolonged study of the classics does not yield results— 
valued almost entirely with reference to fitness for some special 
employment—commensurate with the Jabour expended upon them, 
then, it is said, this is not an age in which we can afford such 
luxuries of education. Illuminated by such considerations of 
practical expediency, our college curriculums are undergoing 
gradual modifications. In the more go-ahead universities Greek 
has ceased to be obligatory. Latin is still retained because certain 
sciences use it for the construction of their vocabularies, and, also, 
because the commercial upstart desires that his son should be able 
to translate the Dulce Peviculwm or Semper Memor which he has taken 
as the motto for his ancestral coat-of-arms. The modern languages 
are esteemed because they are considered, and rightly enough, to 
be of use when intercourse with foreigners is necessary, and so 
increasing stress is laid on the importance of a conversational 
knowledge of the languages studied. And ontside the college 
walls, too, we find evidence of this same conviction that modern 
education must be directed to adapting its pupils for the special 
work by means of which they may hope to earn a living. One 
hears on every side the demand for technical education. Technical 
education is the infallible means of ensuring the welfare and pro- 
gress of a nation. 

However, the more far-seeing members of the community seem 
to recognise that something more than a special training for some 
special work is necessary to ensure fitness even for such special 
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work, ‘The complex machinery of society” is an expressive 
term, but it may be misleading. The unity of its purpose is not 
sufficiently deep to completely absorb and hold the complete 
individuality of the units of which it is composed. A man cannot 
be made into a mere abstraction and regarded as nothing but a 
screw or @ piston in some piece of machinery which performs some 
particular work. This is so obviously true that it suffices to pase 
at once to the final observation that, apart from all other considera- 
tions, if a man is only to work eight hours in the day and sleep 
another eight, there still remains a third of his day that must be 
dealt with. For during that time a man is as much a member of 
society as at any other, and as closely connected with it. It is 
then that he appears as one of a family, and it is then that he 
forms those ideas which as an elector of a representative govern- 
ment he must form, and it is then—for his work as a wheel in the 
social machinery is often one of extreme drudgery, that he is most 
of all an object to himself, and, at the very least, his occupation 
during the eight hours he has ¢o himself must re-act upon the all- 
important hours of work. 

And so our universities have a difficult problem to face. Is a 
knowledge of science sufficient in itself to make a man complete 
and perfect after the plan and divine image of his Creator? Here 
and there a more courageous professor of Mental and Moral 
Science ventures to suggest that the study of philosophy would be 
a suitable antidote to the exclusive tendencies of modern Education. 
Can it be that Kant’s 0 moi talan is to be allowed once more to 
raise her head and minister to our needs? Might we not once 
again advantageously make an offer of regal employment to the 
unhappy queen ? 

Unfortunately the mere fact that there is a throne vacant and a 
situation as Queen of the Sciences to be filled is not sufficient 
ground for restoring unhappy Hecuba to her ancient splendour. 
We must be satisfied that she is qualified for the post. But her 
past is against her. It excuses us for questioning her competence 
for discharging the duties of the regal office, and for suggesting 
that perhaps she may have only herself to blame for the sorry 
plight in which she so continually finds herself. 

Looking broadly at the matter one may observe that Metaphysics 
has always been getting herself into trouble for the same follies. 
She has only one idea of replenishing her exchequer, and that is 
by an unlimited issue of paper money. Any thought of a specie 
reserve never enters her head. What was the cause of the dis- 
credit into which she had fallen during the decline of Scholasticism ? 
Was it not the perception that all she was doing was distinguishing 
and dividing, and spinning a complicated web over the whole 
surface of experience without in any way elucidating its meaning? 
She was making a great fuss and busying herself immensely, but 
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without accomplishing anything. What was the meaning of her 
method, and what relation had it to actual facts? By what means 
were her imposing edifices constructed ? Where did all the bricks 
and mortar come from? ‘These are the kind of questions that have 
always confounded metaphysics. Have not your hundred thaler 
notes a mere face value? Do they not expressly refer to gold 
which you do not possess, and which you have no means of pro- 
curing ? When did you ever pay a penny on them? We hear 
mach talk now in the metaphysician’s camp about analysing an 
experience which is no experience in particular, and we are told 
much concerning what such experience implies. But whence come 
the principles of that analysis? What relation have they to the. 
experience analysed? Is anything extorted from experience in 
the abstract beyond the mere exhibition of the method of analysis ? 
In fine, when it is said that experience implies so much, what is 
the value of that implication? Is a modern implication of much 
more value than a medieval distinction? These are the kind of 
considerations which seem to have thrown discredit upon the 
business methods of metaphysics, 

But are the terms metaphysics and philosophy synonymous? 
Perhaps the decline of metaphysics merely marks a stage in the 
onward course of philosophy. If so, there may be some hope that 
in the present century a wider diffusion of philosophy may counteract 
the tendencies of an excessive specialisation. That the general 
public, despite the little encouragement given to it by the pro- 
fessors of so-called philosophy, feels the want of a comprehensive 
weltanschauwng, and so justifies hopes for the progress of true phi- 
losophy, is evidenced by the wonderful popularity and wide-spread 
sale among all classes of such works as Haeckel’s Riddle of the 
Universe. 

Can we then present a view of the course of philosophy which 
does not make the discredited system of Hegel appear as the last 
word ? Such a view of the course of philosophy has already been 
‘offered by Auguste Comte, and has met with considerable favour. 
It must therefore be the starting-point of our criticism. 

Comte’s account is expressed in his famous law of the Three 
States. ‘* This law consists in ‘the fact that each of our principal 
conceptions, each branch of our knowledge, passes in succession 
through three different theoretical states : the theological or fictitious 
state, the metaphysical or abstract state, and the scientific or positive 
state.” 

It may be remarked that tke positive state seems rather an ideal. 
Is there at present a single science which is truly and wholly 
positive? Perhaps it may even be rash to suppose that the human 
mind will ever attain to knowledge which is completely positive. 
Certainly all the knowledge we possess is limited by the necessary 
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conditions of the possibility of the representation of objects. We 
frame for ourselves conceptions by the aid of which we represent 
what we call the fact. To a thinker who has no particular bias it 
might well seem that such conceptions as God, freedom, and immor- 
tality, so far from being the mere remnants of a theological state, 
stand to ethics in a precisely similar relation to that in which such 
a conception as progress stands to sociology, evolution to biology 
and cosmology, substance, matter, and force to physics, and space 
and time to mathematics, not to speak of logic to the whole sphere 
and domain of representation. All these conceptions may be 
attacked. Kant’s question, guid juris, may be asked in respect of 
them all. They must submit to criticism. And this criticism in its 
results seems to show that such conceptions are rather the means 
and artifices by which our intelligence grapples with the facts, than 
a colourless exposition of the positive content of the facts them- 
selves. Comte says that with the positive philosophy theories are 
recognised as a mere means of co-ordinating the facts, To this it 
may be answered that a philosophy which establishes that this is 
the sole function of a theory is to a certain extent critical, and so 
far commendable, but so long as the theories are the bone and 
muscle of the facts the positive state remains an ideal. At present 
it may be said that all along the line the conceptions that lie at the 
basis of the co-ordinating theories are incorporate with the facts 
themselves, and it is only because they are made so that the co- 
ordination is in any sense a co-ordination of the facts, and not 
merely a quite extrinsic and irrelevant division of them. And just 
so far as the so-called positive philosophy has failed to recognise this 
so far is it not yet even a critical philosophy. 

Positive philosophy, says Comte, declares its absolute ignorance 
of the ultimate nature of any body whatsoever. Presumably this 
declaration, despite its wording, is not intended to imply that the 
body has an ultimate nature of which we are nevertheless ignorant. 
Herbert Spencer seems always to suppose an ultimate nature, a thing 
per se, of which we are ignorant, but not so Comte. This being so, 
& more accurate statement would be that positive philosophy knows 
nothing of an ultimate nature of bodies. But positive philosophy 
can only be conscious of, or know, itself as positive in so far as it 
knows that its facts are facts, and that its object 7s in truth the ulti- 
mate nature of bodies, or, in other words, that we are not justified 
in supposing that bodies have any ultimate nature beyond what 
positive philosophy concerns itself with, or, in yet other words, that 
the ultimate nature of any phenomenon is the complete explication 
of the phenomenon itself—that phenomena are phenomena of 
nothing but themselves. 

It follows from what has been said in the last two paragraphs 
that positive philosophy can only arrive at a full understanding of 
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its own meaning and import by first passing through the state of 
critical philosophy. 

But between critical philosophy and positive philosophy there is 
an intermediate position. This is occupied by speculative 
philosophy. True speculative philosophy is philosophy in fall 
possession of the results of criticism. It is preparatory to positive 
philosophy. The latter is its ideal. Speculative philosophy not 
alone recognises the subjective character of the means and artifices 
by which intelligence attempts to make objective truth its own, 
but it is able to assign its appropriate logical function to every 
symbol which is used to figure forth and represent the given fact. 
It is philosophy conditioned by an art and mechanism of represen- - 
tation of which it is a complete master, How far we may have 
advanced with or towards such a philosophy, he alone can say 
who has some appreciation of the significance of critical investiga- 
tion. 

These considerations enable us to distinguish five successive 
states of the philosophic mind, viz., the so-called theological or 
fictitious, the metaphysica), the critical, the speculative and the 
positive. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that each of these states must 
be over and done with before the next begins, This appears true 
in many ways. The business of the mind is differently developed 
in different departments of its activity. This difference is strongly 
insisted upon, and perhaps somewhat exaggerated by, Comte. 
Sociology has, perhaps, not reached the same stage as the exact 
sciences. But the critical philosopher knows that social science as 
a theory, and apart from social development, is somewhat of an 
abstraction, and so he is quite ready to listen to the suggestion 
that, perhaps, life, with the greater breadth and comprehensiveness 
that belong to it, and its greater measure of concrete reality, has 
grasped aspects of the truth overlooked by a philosophy that has 
rashly proclaimed itself to be positive before it has arrived at being 
truly critical. Still Comte’s observation is in the main true even 
in this regard. 

But with respect to difference of development within the 
particular spheres themselves there is perhaps more unevenness 
than has been recognised by Comte. The body of each of the 
particular sciences seems to approach nearer the positive state at 
what we may call its center of gravity than at its extremes. The 
general body of physical science tends, probably, very much towards 
the positive state. But in its fundamental conceptions it still 
shows traces of the metaphysical state, while in those changing and 
oft-remodelled conceptions and theories by means of which it seeks 
to grasp its latest acquisitions it is probably rather speculative. 
Again religion is in its ritual, at least apparently, mainly in the 
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fictitious state—though many who support and conform to it may 
do so from the speculative or the critical point of view, while in 
the formula in which its doctrine is expressed it is apparently, and 
with similar reservations, mainly metaphysical. In its ethical 
teaching, however, it seems more advanced. 

In the course of philosophy, as well as within the particular 
systems themselves, difference.of development is also to be found. 
It is not necessary for the philosophy of one stage to have reached 
its culminating point, or attained its final expression, before the 
younger philosophies of the next stage make their appearance. A 
man may be born before the death of his father. So philosophies 
mainly critical in their tendency have come upon the scene before 
metaphysics had said its last word. But such younger philosophies 
have been conditioned by the imperfect development of the 
philosophy of the preceding stage. In launching forth their 
criticism upon the prevailing systems of metaphysics they were 
really limited by the very philosophies they were attacking. If 
Kant had had the Logic of Hegel before him when he wrote his 
Kritik of Pure Reason he would not have allowed himself to have 
been so bound down by the fundamental presuppositions of the 
Wolf-Leibnitz school. It is this limitation of the Kantian critical 
philosophy that explains the subsequent development of the great 
metaphysical systems of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. 

The inclusion of the critical state among the five above enumerated 
may seem open to objection on the ground that all philosophy is 
essentially critical, and that beyond criticism it is nothing dis- 
tinctive. Criticism is the sole creative act of the philosophic mind 
as such. The positive state embodies a philosopy over and above 
the particular sciences only in so far as it has created for itself the 
standpoint from which it may regard and know itself as positive. 
Similarly the metaphysical state is nothing beyond a general stand- 
point, or point of view, which emerges as a criticism of the particular 
fact. 

But there is a definite stage of criticism ia which a standpoint is 
evolved from which the logic of the methods pursued in the attempt 
to attain to truth is questioned and estimated. It expressly defines 
itself as a standpoint from which certain presuppositions may be 
looked down upon as misleading. At first it shows itself as a mere 
subjective misgiving. But by its very affirmation of subjectivity 
as mere subjectivity, it from the first affirms its own standpoint as 
objective, or as above the antithesis of subjective and objective. 
Hence the culminating point of the critical state is reached by the 
critical philosophy which sees its truth in positive philosophy. 

The various stages in the growth of the philosophic mind being 
as above described, there remains the problem of determing the 
point in the course of development to which philosophy has already 
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attained. Naturally, such a question cannot be answered dog- 
matically, Statements can only be made which are obviously de- 
pendant upon the standpoint of a line of criticism which has to be 
adopted without sufficient justification. But, then, the problem set 
down at the start was to find a point of view from which we could 
regard ourselves at the present day as having still before usa 
promising road for the advance of future philosophy. So, all that 
can be attempted is to lay down assertorically a view of the course 
that philosophy has taken, and the direction in which it is now 
moving. 

With the earliest mythology the theological, or fictitious, state of 
philosophy had certainly begun. It is also safe to say that with ~ 
the Eleatics a stage of the metaphysical state was reached. A 
more difficult question would be to determine the exact position 
of the philosophy of the Ionics and Pythayoreans. Did they belong 
to the first stage of the metaphysical or the last of the theological ? 
Now, the essential characteristic of the theological state is that it 
contains at once the germ of metaphysics and of science: neither 
is, as yet, properly distinguished; and this is just the peculiar 
feature of the philosophy of the Ionics and Pythagoreans. This 
view is corroborated by the fact that the last stage of each of the 
states approaches nearer so the positive state than the earlier stages 
of the succeeding state. They seem to be merely shut out from 
the idea of the positive state by the colouring of their appropriate 
mental attitude. Thus the distinctly scientific tendency of the 
Ionics and Pythagoreans just fell short of the idea of the positive 
state by reason of their sympathy with the cruder ideas of the 
theological state. Similarly there seems little to find fault with in 
the philosophy of Hegel beyond a certain tone of voice, Just as we 
feel that Pythagoras interpreted his numbers somewhat mystically, 
8o we feel that Hegel interpreted the categories and the course of 
the Logic somewhat mystically. Hegelianism sounds like a positive 
philosophy falsified by an explanation and uttered in cathedral tones. 
It just misses that easy conversational style that one attributes to 
the positive state. 

The metaphysical state, which may, then, be taken to begin with 
the Eleatics, exhibits three distinct stages. For the metaphysical 
State may be defined, from a critical point of view, as that state 
which ultimately rests on the presupposition, tacit though it may 
be, that ‘‘ the existence of Logic proves in itself that we can think 
about thought,” and that the ideas which we derive from the appli- 
cation of the logical method of analysis to the logical forms them- 
selves are such a thought about thought, or, in other words, that 
the reduplication of Logic gives us a true insight into the essence or 
inner nature of thought. And so there are three stages correspond- 
ing to the logical distinction of Term, Proposition, and Syllogism, 
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and they arise from the dialectic which is evolved by the application 
of the logical analysis to the ideas of what are taken to be the 
activities of thought supposed to be expressed in those terms, viz., 
Conception, Judgment, and Reasoning. Hence the first stage is 
busied with the union of the One and the Many, the second with 
the opposition of the Knowing Subject and the External World, the 
third with the Absolute Idea and the given World- Process. 

Each of these stages comprehends within itself a regular course 
of development. There is a movement from thesis to antithesis 
aud then to synthesis. But this is not because this movement is 
native to thought itself butit rather exists as the only way of cor- 
recting the original error of a false dialectic arising out of our 
artificial way of representing things. 

The Eleatics began the cycle of the first stage with the assertion 
of the One or Being as that which alone is. But the development 
of their philosophy in the hands of Xenophanes, Parmenides, and 
Zeno was only the progress of the demonstration that according to 
their standpoint everything that we know anything about, or which 
we could with any meaning say 7s, belongs to the side of the is not. 
All predication was of the is not. This contradiction led to the 
predicate receiving its share of attention. Heraclitus led the way 
with a Becoming in which the is and is not were held in solution. 
With Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the Atomists these two elements, 
or correlates, continued to be recognised and were attempted to he 
rendered more definite, with the result that they stood more and 
more apart, and ended in irreconcilable opposition. So the Sophists 
followed and insisted on the concrete concept. They dragged the 
abstract One of the Eleatics inte the stir and bustle of life, they 
placed the subject in the phenomenal world, they contended for its 
objectivity. But they failed to make the necessary modifications 
which this advance required. They left the world into which they 
brought the One or Subject, as concrete concept, in the same un- 
tractable state of flux as before, and they left the subject as abstract 
and devoid of a principle of unification as the One of the Eleaticr. 
Hence the Subject became a mere punctual existence, the moment- 
ary zis of the individual consciousness. Still they did great 
things, and the Golden Age of Greek Philosophy shaped itself as 
an attack on the Sophists. Socrates by a system of definitions, 
which implied permanent relations, gave to the concept that unity 
and identity with itself that preserved it amid the fleeting world of 
change. Plato developed this aspect of the Subject still further, 
and found himeelf in a position to completely overthrow the teaching 
of the Sophists. This he did, entirely missing, at the same time, 
the moment of truth which their philosophy contained. With Plato 
the concept removed itself further and further from the phenomenal 
world, and became, in everything but name, as abstract as the One 
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of the Eleatics. His world of Jdeas on the one side, and his Matter 
on the other, were in as hopeless antagonism as ever. His feeble 
attempt to unite them by the idea of Participation—an idea which 
could not belong to the world of Ideas—réminds one of many 
similar efforts by which other systems of dualism have made them- 
selves ridiculous. It remained, then, for Aristotle to close the cycle 
of the first stage of the metaphysical state. Matter and Form, for 
so he named the two elements which had been contending for 
supremacy, are nothing but the moments into which the judgment 
breaks up for itself the living truth. It is the distinction in which 
the fandamental energeia expresses itself. 

Against such a system as that of Aristotle critical philosophy has 
little or nothing to say. Aristotelianism, in its essential character, 
merely falls short of true speculative philosophy in that it only sees 
its truth from its own metaphysical way of looking at things. It 
does not quite understand itself as a simple return to sanity. Such 
a philosophic outlook as that of Aristotle is merely reinstated by 
criticism with the additional character of obviousness. It is re- 
garded in the same way as Hegelianism—~.c,, as a perfectly adequate 
system ¢o use in the representation of truth. But what the meta- 
physician as metaphysician values in these systems, criticism looks 
upon rather as the framework, and says that the worth lies in the 
account of experience which is put into the framework and not the 
framework itself. Criticism of Aristotle may express itself by saying 
that he was the greatest philosopher of all time, and that he had 
also, of course, an adequate system of metaphysics, one that there 
was nothing wrong about, one which did not stand in his own way, 
and one which showed that he was not the victim of a dialectic 
which threw a false light over what he was considering. But 
owing to his position in the course of philosophy, his account of 
the world of experience has the appearance of a proof of the truth 
of his system of metaphysics, it takes the form of such a proof, 
whereas the metaphysics is really only the convenient vehicle for 
the expression of what is supposed to prove its truth. 

The critical stage could not be completed until dialetic had run 
its course. And so, although Aristotle covered the whole ground, 
and, if we accept the systematic exposition of the relations between 
the categories eventually furnished by Hegel, said all that was to be 
said, metaphysics had still to tread the same weary round twice 
again, though on a different level of dialectical error. As before a 
superficial account must suffice. 

With Descartes the dialetic which arises from the ideas of the 
fanctions of the logical judgment begins to assert itself. Here we 
meet the specifically dualistic metaphysics. With the Greeks all 
dualism was within the sphere of objectivity. But with Descartes 
the knowing Subject, the Subject which judges about things, is for 
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the first time put into opposition with a world-to-be-known. 
Granted the ego, what is given to it, and how can it be given, and 
how is the ego related to the non-ego? The whole cycle of views 
that before presented themselves are again repeated here on this 
new plane. The central point was reached in the metaphysical half 
of Kant’s philosophy. Then comes the same formula of reconcilia- 
tion as before—the underlying XY is the truth, and in it the one 
element distinguishes itself as against the other. ‘‘In the ego I 
oppose to the divisible ego a divisible non-ego ’’—said Fichte. And 
he was quite right; but there was nothing in what he said—only 
the absence of that amount of falsehood requisite to give glowing 
colours to a system. It was merely an adequate formula, and it is 
difficult to make much out of such material. 

The cycle of the last stage of the metaphysical state ran a rapid 
course, thanks to the careful way in which the whole field had pre- 
viously been covered, and the close study which from this time 
onward was devoted to the work of preceding philosophers. The 
growing respect for the History of Philosophy is the promise and 
potency of the critical state. In his last stage the antithesis of ego 
and non-ego gives way to the unity of Reason. The limited stand- 
point of the judgment is transcended. The universe is a syllogism, 
a complete and closed circle. The difficulty that then arose was 
that of reconciling the process in time and the contingency of the 
world with the idea that only the rational is. How can a process 
in time be of any concern or moment to Eternal Truth? The 
difficulty is clearly seen in one of Schelling’s attempts to solve it : 


‘In an absolute sense nature is nothing but infinite activity, infinite 
productivity. Were this to realise itself unchecked, there were produced 
at once with infinite velocity an absolute product, whereby empirical 
nature were unexpressed. But if the latter is to be expressed, if there 
are to be finite products, then it will be necessary to assume that the 
productive activity of nature is checked by an opposed retarding activity, 
also existent in nature. A series of finite products is the consequent 
result.” 


From a metaphysical point of view the fault with Schelling’s first 
accounts of the Absolute is their abstractness, In the later accounts, 
on the other hand, the Absolute is taken in too material a sense, it 
becomes a mystified nature. It loses its character of rational. It 
ceases also to be a logical process. 

Hegel completes the last cycles and closes the course of the 
metaphysical state. Logic is made absolutely consistent with itself, 
on the assumption that it is not a mere art of representation. It 
is deprived of the power to mislead us with a false dialectic. 
Intelligence is no longer allowed “to stand in its own light.” All 
the errors of preceding systems may be regarded as attempts to 
define the Absolute by means of a limited category. And, as to 
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the opposition between Reason and the World-Process, the Truth is 
the Rational Process. Eternal Truth is not made to subject itself 
to time relations as something alien to itself, but the Truth is a 
process that generates time within itself. The fundamental point 
in Hegel’s teaching is that what appears to be given to thought to 
mediate is nothing but the immanence of thought itself. 

Of the preceding stages it will be remembered that the first 
closed with a return to the unity of the concept, the One in the 
Many, the second with a return to the unity of the judgment, it 
is in consciousness that I distinguish ego and non-ego, so the third 
returns to the unity of Reason as perfect syllogism. The Logical 
Idea, Nature and Mind are merely the moments of the movement - 
in which thought is mediated and returns to itself. In short, it 
may be said that all metaphysics has advanced as a search for unity 
and reconciliation, and that its last word is that all that it has 
been sought to reconcile is absorbed in the Absolute Truth as a 
timeless logical relation. 

So much for the metaphysical state. The critical state has, like 
the metaphysical three stages, for it refers itself as criticism to the 
metaphysical state ; but the different stages do not, as with meta- 
physics, run through a cycle of phases, because it is precisely from 
the error that causes this cycle that the critical stage in each case 
frees itself, 

The first stage of the critical state is represented pre-eminently 
by David Hume. He was the first philosopher to create a real 
critical standpoint. This standpoint was the given impression, the 
meaning of which term is not to be falsified by supposing a reference 
to external causes. This impression was the true term of the 
logical judgment. It was given. And what did not justify itself 
in the given impression was merely subjective. The synthesis 
of the judgment was the result of a process of psychological 
association. 

The great luminary of the second stage was Kant. His stand- 
point was the unity of the experience which is mine. He rein- 
stated Hume’s impression as the given matter of sensation, and 
justified the judgment as a function of unity by which the given is 
made an object for me. But the syllogism he regarded as a source 
of illusion. It gives rise to ideas of reason which have, indeed, a 
logical function, but do not present us with an object of possible 
cognition. It is here that the impurity of Kant’s critical stand- 
point shows itself—one can hardly, as is often done, speak of 
Kant’s inconsistency in this connection, as the so-called inconsistency 
goes down to the very roots of his system, and could not have been 
avoided without a change in his fundamental position. The cause 
lay in the original impurity of his standpoint. He held to the 
intimate relation between Logic and Thought. Hence the syllogism 
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was the procedure of Reason itself, and the ideas which it originated 
were consequently native to the mind. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that they should serve some rational purpose, and so he allowed 
them a logical function as setting before us an ideal of complete- 
ness, and assigned to them in this way a meaning in reference to 
experience. But having this reference and being regarded as 
original to the mind, his position was open to the interpretation 
that in truth no fault is to be found with the ideas of Reason—it 
is only experience that is to blame in that it must always fall short 
of the Idea. So the result at which he arrived seemed to filter 
down to the mere assertion that our cognition is limited, and that 
no such cognition can be adequate to the infinite. This, of course, 
left it open to his successors to say that thought must transcend 
the finite in order to proclaim all cognition to be limited. The 
infinite was the true ground. Hence metaphysics was given a new 
lease of life. It was able to set to work securely on the plane of 
Reason, It had nothing to fear from the criticism of Kant, pro- 
vided it took up Logic in its entirety, as an organic unity. Kant 
had given objective validity to the Understanding at the expense 
of Reason, and against him Hegel was able to show that it was in 
Reason alone that Understanding had its moment of truth. The 
Doctrine of Essence can only maintain itself as merged in the 
Doctrine of the Notion. 

It is easy to see that Hegel had made yood the above position 
the critical state could not advance beyond the point to which Kant 
had brought it. Metaphysics had not said its last word. Logic 
had not shown its full strength. 

But now, thanks to Hegel, we are in a different position. And 
the result is that outside the Universities, Hegelianism is dis- 
credited. It is not so much that it has been refuted as that it has 
been shown deficient in solid worth. A standpoint, requiring, per- 
haps to be more accurately defined, is generally adopted, and 
from it the system of Hegel seems to have as little in it as the 
Rational Psychology which Kant attacked. The soul is a simple 
substance, said the Rational Psychogists. But, assigning to these 
terms their appropriate logical values, this merely means, said 
Kant, that 


“In all judgments I am invariably the determining Subject of that 
relation which constitutes the judgment. And so it is in an apodeictic 
and identical judgment to say that the I of the J think must always have 
in thought the value of a Subject and of something which cannot be taken 
as belonging to Thought after the fashion of a mere predicate. But it is 
quite another thing to say that, regarded as an object, I am an inde- 
pendent and self-subsisting Essence or Substance.” 


Similarly it would seem that Hegelianism may be disposed of 
by showing the simple point of view from which all that he says 
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is in a sense quite obviously true, The only difficulty is that of 
estimating how near Hegel himself approached to this stand- 
point. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that all metaphysics 
is, to @ certain extent, criticism. Hegelianism may, in fact, be 
interpreted as consisting wholly in criticism. It is a criticism of 
the relations of the categories inter se, or criticism of the entire 
system of Logic made from the logical standpoint. But it moves 
wholly within the limits of the logical presupposition. It takes 
logic at its own estimate as an absolute science of thought as it is 
in itself, and merely makes it consistent with itself on that 
assumption. But it is not criticism that belongs to the critical — 
state proper because there is no whisper of a suggestion that the 
complete system might be called in question from the standpoint 
of something beyond or behind it, that the entire and consistent 
whole might be dependant upon a certain presupposition. There 
is no advance to the sceptical position that after logic had been 
made adequate to the representation of the truth, it might still be 
in its own proper nature quite subjective, a mere art of represen- 
tation, the form of which is conditioned and determined by an 
altogether contingent and empirical relation. 

Hegel showed that all the parts of Logic cohere as an entire 
system, and that all must stand or fall together. The partial 
failure of Hame and Kant lay in their not having recognised this, 
on metaphysics in their day not having made good this position. 
Hume accepted the datum as a term of the judgment. But if 
the datum was good as a term of the judgment, if it was something 
of which we could say what it is, then the judgment was good also. 
Kant accepted the unity of the judgment as constitutive of an 
object of experience. Hegel then showed that he was bound to 
admit the higher synthesis of the syllogism. The course of meta- 
physics has accordingly prescribed to criticism its next problem. 
The question must be raised as to whether the entire system of 
Logic is not a mere art of representation, the origin and develop- 
ment of which must be studied, and which shows itself to have 
evolved as an analytical method, the principle of which exists 
wholly for the quite special purpose of the communication and 
recording of thought. That some such interpretation of Logic is 
possible appears from the following passage in Kant’s Kritik: 
‘Hence the only conceptions that are left to us as capable of 
definition, are those which contain an arbitrary synthesis which can 
be constructed a priori. Definitions are, therefore, to be found in 
mathematics alone.” Kant’s meaning is that we can only define 
what we ourselves make to suit our own purposes. But all the 
fundamental conceptions of logic are susceptible of definition. So, 
too, are the conceptions of things which arise as ideas of logical 
VoL. 166.—No. 4. 25 
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functions. Kant has himself defined the idea of the absolate 
subject. 

The problem above stated has never been fairly met. But there 
it is. And until it is solved the speculative state, not to speak of 
the positive, cannot be completely realised. This justifies our 
conviction that philosophy has still a lengthy road to travel. 

The mere statement of a critical problem, however, is not very 
suggestive, and it is unlikely that it will seem convincing. Some 
brief indication must, therefore, be given of the way in which it 
is conceived that it may be worked out. 

The proposition is the true logical unit. Now, every proposition 
is in its express statement a synthesis of terms. These terms are 
related as subject and predicate, and the question is, What is the 
real import of that antithesis? It is, of course, not suggested that 
the problem, in this form, has never been considered—most works 
on logic do, as a matter of fact, discuss it, and, according to the 
criticism of metaphysics above given, every metaphysical system 
depends tacitly, at least, upon some theory as to what the true 
meaning is; but what is suggested is that the view that the dis- 
tinction exists solely for the purpose of the representation of 
thought, has not received proper attention. The more elementary 
works on logic do certainly, for the most part, define the subject as 
that about which an assertion is made, and the predicate as that 
which is asserted about it; but no one seems inclined to take these 
definitions very seriously, or to offer the account which they give of 
the proposition as a deep and significant truth, They are thrust 
aside because no one in his senses would take the distinction to be a 
fundamental one lying at the basis of thought itself, and it is pre- 
supposed that the distinction has its root in a fundamental antithesis 
of thought itself. Butthe very ground on which they are rejected 
as trivial is precisely what recommends them to the critical mind 
which has reviewed the course of metaphysics. 

Hegel is the one philosopher who seems to perceive how fatal 
such an account of the logical judgment would be to metaphysics. 
He combats the account most strenuously, and rejects it con- 
temptuously as an insult to, and a travesty of, thought—presupposing 
all the while that the true distinction must have its basis in thought. 
Now, on his assumptions, his reasoning seems irrefragable. There is 
@ distinction between the subject and predicate. The subject is not 
the predicate. But every affirmative judgment asserts that the 
subject is the predicate. Now, what is to be said tothis? For 
my own part, I see no alternative between either accepting Hegel’s 
account, and with it the essentials of his whole system, or else 
denying that the antithesis belongs to thought. For if both the 
antithesis and the synthesis belong to thought, what escape is there 
from Hegel’s position? If, however, the antithesis belongs solely 
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to our mode of representing thought, which is dynamical, by means 
of terms which are statical, while the identity belongs to thought 
which in itself is indifferent to the distinction, then the contradiction 
disappears, and with it the whole of Logic as a science of the laws 
and forms of thought. 

These laws and forms, to which such importance has been 
attached, become wholly relative to the method of logical representa- 
tion. The logical judgment has a principle of its own according 
to which it breaks up the given concrete unity of thought for the 
purpose of representing it as the synthesis of elements of which it 
can make a wide general use in the communication and recording . 
of thought. The laws of Identity and Contradiction merely define 
the method of reconstructing the unity, and can have no meaning 
except in relation to the principle of analysis. The law of 
Excluded Middle is simply a postulate. Logic only applies to a 
field of which language is in complete possession. ‘The law of 
Excluded Middle merely postulates the adequacy of the logicah 
method to perform its work of representation in a field so prepared. 
Hegel’s criticism seems to make it quite clear that the law has to. 
do with nothing but the representation of thought. The law of 
Sufficient Reason resolves itself into this ‘Every judgment is 
potentially a syllogism,” and merely defines the mode of extension 
of the logical analysis. It may be pushed further to the statement 
“Every syllogism is potentially an infinite sorites”—which is 
about as capable of proving the existence of God, freedom or 
immortality as the statement that a line is infinitely divisible. 
But this is just what metaphysicians would have it do, Kant. 
shows clearly how the idea of an Absolute Subject depends on such 
a sorites. The Absolute Subject is a pure logical fiction. For 
true philosophy it is just what Euclid’s point is for physical 
science—useful in the service of a method of representation. 

To return to the two alternatives given above, it may be remarked 
that a justification of the belief that the second is the one that 
should be adopted is impossible here. It must suffice to have 
indicated its significance. The whole complex system of logic 
requires to be criticised. Critical tests must be settled for deciding 
whether certain elements are really moments of thought itself or 
not. Supposing the result of the application of such tests is to 
lead to a negative answer, then the entire system of logical forms 
must be deduced as the condition of the possibility of the 
representation of thought. 

It is conceived, however, that if the deduction of logical forms is 
carefully and impartially worked out it will show that while the 
development of logical distinctions results merely in distinctions, 
which, as such, are purely logical, the necessity for the further 
development in each case lies in a development of thought itself. 
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The logical unit, the judgment, presupposes the thought which is to 
be represented, and though the distinction belongs to the logical 
method, it has, and must have, an application to thought, and so the 
development of the method must have a certain relation to thought. 
Hence the criticism of logic must give a clue to the process of 
thought. It is this fact that explains the plausibility of Hegelian- 
ism. It cannot be said that logic has nothing to do with thought. 
There is a power behind the scenes. But for that Aristotle and 
Hegel could not have been so successful with their general 
philosophy. 

Supposing the above work accomplished, it would be necessary to 
proceed to a complete deduction of the categories. The categories 
are functions (in the mathematical sense) of logical ideas. They 
arise with the continued application of logical methods to the repre- 
sentation of thought, and are left by the race as signposts along 
the road. They have a reference to thought, but they are no more 
thought itself than the signposts are the road, 

The deduction of the categories being completed, the nature and 
origin of dialetic would require to be exhaustively treated. The 
deduction of the categories should make it clear that their only valid 
application is as functions in the representation of thought, and 
that, per se, they can never stand for an object of thought compre- 
hended in its truth, or as it is in thought. The great distinction is 
not between nowmena and phenomena, but between thought and the 
representation of thought, and it is only in the latter that the 
categories apply fo the former. A category, taken per se as an 
object of thought, is a mere surd. The logical method may be used 
and the categories availed of in the representation of thought, but 
logic cannot be applied to its own products, the categories, as if 
these were objects yer se, for the purpose of an a priori system of 
metaphysics. Dialectic is the result of such a reduplication of logic, 
and its sophistries must be exposed if speculative philosophy is to 
make any steady advance. 

When the task of examining the nature of dialectic is completed 
it will then be possible by means of a clear statement of the 
logical function of each category to substitute for the dialectical 
problems which are the source of endless and unfruitful con- 
troversy, corresponding problems which, though they may never 
be capable of being fully and completely answered, since they are 
stated with a reference to a logical ideal of absolute completeness 
in the synthesis of representations, are still such that all science 
and all life and all philosophy may be regarded as a progress 
towards their solution. The perfecting of such a work as the above 
would form a fitting propaedeutic to speculative philosophy. 

Such, then, would appear to be our exact position in the History 
of Philosophy. We require a comprehensive system of Nev- 
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Kantianism, one which, while true to the critical spirit of Kant, 
would recognise that every fundamental distinction taken by Kant 
is in its immediate statement dependant upon the stage which 
metaphysics had reached in his day, and one which would avail 
itself of the advances made by Hegel—but for the purpose of 
opposing itself to Hegelianism as a system of higher and more 
conscious criticism. 


JAMES CREED MEREDITH. 
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THE PROGRESS OF INSANITY IN 
OUR OWN TIME. 


THE wide field of physical science may be searched in vain to dis- 
cover a form of human suffering that appeals so powerfully to the 
compassionate feelings of mankind asinsanity. No other evil that 
flesh is heir to, no bodily disease whatever, not even pulmonary 
consumption which, during recent years, has awakened the atten- 
tion and won the sympathies of so many generous philanthropists 
and earnest thinkers and workers in the cause of humanity, or 
that other most loathsome of all physical diseases, leprosy, can be 
compared with the terrible scourge that deprives man of the great 
characteristic—reason—which distinguishes him from all other 
created beings, and the want or deprivation of which reduces him 
below the level of the brute. No wonder that the distressing 
subject of mental breakage has for such a great number of years 
engaged so much of the attention of scientists, statesmen and 
philanthropists in all civilised countries. No wonder that so 
many Royal Commissions and Select Committees have been called 
upon to inquire into the condition of the mentally unsound, and 
especially why it is that their numbers are annually increasing so 
rapidly. No wonder that, in the endeavour to cope with this 
great evil, lunatic asylums have been multiplied at the cost of so 
many millions ! to the taxpayer—palatial residences provided with 
all the resources of civilisation for the treatment and “cure” of 
this mysterious affliction which, so far, judging from results, seems 
to baffle the efforts of the most learned and resourceful scientists. 
No wonder that such lavish expenditure is annually devoted to the 
maintenance of the insane poor? and no wonder that scores of 
Acts of Parliament have been passed in the hope of arresting the 
spread of the malady. The real wonder is that, what must be 
called, the almost superhuman efforts made to combat the insidious 
disease appear to have had no effect whatever in staying its progress 
but, on the contrary, have resulted in a regular annual augmenta- 


1 The cost of pauper lunatic asylums up to the year 1908 is £24,442,367. (Return 


No. 290 of 1904.) 
2 The total cost of maintenance for the year ended March 31, 1903, was 


£3,479,590 ; arrived at by combining columns (a), (d), and (c) of Return 290 of 
1904, 
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tion of numbers for over half a century. There surely must be 
some existing cause, misunderstood or unrecognised, that produces 
such an extraordinary effect in the face of the counteracting 
influences referred to. What can it be? The momentous ques- 
tion has been repeatedly asked. Is it possible that the great 
asylums for the insane poor, established with such beneficent 
intentions, and at such prodigious cost to the country, have not 
had the desired effect, but have operated contrariwise in propagat- 
ing the taint of insanity from generation to generation? This is 
@ question that has to be very carefully gone into. To seek to 
evade the candid consideration of it or to attempt to obscure, by 
sophistical arguments, the actual facts, would deserve the severest 
censure. The peculiarity of the question lies in this that, although 
the great increase in the numbers of the insane is universally 
admitted, the increase of the disease of insanity is officially con- 
troverted. As will be shown in the following pages the apparent, 
or official, increase theory is absolutely inconsistent with the facts 
and figures furnished by the heads of the lunacy departments 
themselves, and printed in their Reports annually presented to 
Parliament. The lunacy departments, English, Irish and Scottish, 
are all in perfect accord on two points, viz., the enormous increase 
of the numbers of the insane and the unreality of the increase of 
the disease. According to recent articles in the Press, and notably 
in the Zimes, ‘‘the numbers of the insane in confinement have in- 
creased fivefold in sixty years,” that is to say, in a little over two 
generations; or since the, so called, curative system came into 
vogue. From that date down to the present time the provision of 
asylum accommodation has been continuously increasing, as 
claimants for admission present themselves, and, in quite a number 
of cases, temporary annexes have been hastily run up in connec- 
tion with existing asylums to meet the ever-increasing demands for 
more room. Of course the actual, and enormous, increase of 
numbers does not admit of any quibble or tergiversation ; it is 
there and cannot be evaded or denied. It is best to give the 
opinions of the lunacy authorities in their own words as printed in 
their official Reports. To take the Commissioners in Lunacy first. 
Having, in their special Report to the Lord Chancellor, dated 
February 22, 1897, dealt with the actual increase of numbers, they 


go on to say (1): 


“We have this, by means of the figures within our reach, demonstrated 
at least the probability that much of the apparent increase of insanity has 
been due not to an increase in the incidence of the disease, but of the 
aggregate of the persons affected by it and to their redistribution; in 
other words, that insanity has not greatly increased out of proportion to 
the increase of population, but that the numbers of the insane have 
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greatly so increased, and that they have been so redistributed as to give 
the impression of an actual increase of the disease.” 


(2) In their forty-ninth Report to the Lord Chancellor the com- 
missioners in lunacy say: 


“Tn our last Report to your Lordship we offered some considerations 
to combat the idea that insanity was largely on the increase in England 
and Wales; and we reiterated our opinion that the undoubted large 
increase in the number of known lunatics was mainly due to causes other 
than an increase in the disease of insanity ia its more active forms, and 
we endeavoured to indicate some of those causes.” 


These citations will no doubt be looked upon by some people as 
ingenious specimens of special pleading in support of the Com- 
missioners’ fallacious theory of ‘‘ apparent increase,” but others 
may regard them as calculated to mislead the Lord Chancellor of 
Eugland who, by virtue of his high office, is the guardian and pro- 
tector of all lunatics in Great Britain. The Commissioners, how- 
ever, in their Special Report, p. 26, inform the Lord Chancellor 
“‘ there has been and will be in every year a varying but permanent 
addition to the general list equal to the number by which the dis- 
charges and deaths together fall short of the total number of 
admissions.” The Zimes, in its issue of April 14, 1906, said: ‘“ We 
publish this morning articles from correspondents upon two aspects 
of a question of manifest national importance, namely, the pro- 
gressive increase of insanity and the inadequacy of the existing 
provisions for the care and treatment of tbe insane.” Having in 
its leader of April 14 last, referred to the reform introduced by Lord 
Shaftesbury in 1845, by which the present Commission was 
instituted, the Zimes, in mentioning the fact that ‘‘In sixty years 
the number of the insane in confinement has increased fivefold,” 
puts the gravity of the situation in a very startling light. The 
great space it has devoted, in its issues of April 14 and 21, 1906, 
to the discussion, shows the importance attached to the subject. 
Much might be said on both the legal and medical aspects upon 
which the Zimes lays so much stress, but which, after all are com- 
paratively trivial when looked at from the point of view of the 
enormous increase of the numbers of the insane. 

To pass on to the Irish branch of the question. The Freeman’s 
Journal, one of the leading organs of public opinion in Ireland, says, 
under date March 17, 1906: 


“The increase of insanity in Ireland gives grounds for the gravest 
apprehensions. When all explanations and excuses have been considered 
and discounted, the appalling fact remains that, with a decreased and 
decreasing population, we have a large increase, not relative but absolute, 
in the number of the insane, Worst of all, the increase is progressive, 
absorbing each year a larger proportion of the population.” 
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Per contra the official opinion is expressed in the Special Report 
of the Inspectors of lunatics in Ireland, published in 1894, as 
follows : 


“The facts and statistics we have as yet obtained and the Reports of the 
different Resident Medical Superintendents throughout Ireland do not justify 
us in stating, with any degree of scientific accuracy that conclusive proof 
exists that any general increase of insanity has taken place in the country 
. . » The conclusion at which—as at present advised—we have been able to 
arrive may be briefly summarised as follows . . . that the great increase 
of the insane under care is mainly due to accumulation, and is so far an 
apparent and not a real increase.” ! 


This statement is absolutely inconsistent with the Reports. 
furnished to the Inspectors by the resident Medical Superintendents 

of the Irish district Luntic Asylums. The true facts are set forth 

in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW of February 1905, pp. 207 to 209, 

and are in perfect accord with the opinions previously expressed by 

the inspectors themselves in several of their annual Reports to the 

Lord Lieutenant, of which the following is a specimen : 


“In our Report of last year? we stated that we were driven by the 
facts before us to conclude that the large increase of lunacy has been 
absolute as well as relative. Thosé who contend that, though the total 
number of insane under care has gradually increased, this increase is 
apparent only and not real, attribute it to various causes. . .. Although 
these causes would account for a very large relative increase of insanity, 
still we must adhere to our opinion that they are not sufficient to explain 
the great increase of lunacy that has taken place of late years in this 
country.” : 


Now as to Scotland. The General Bourd of Commissioners, 
having put on record in their Annual Report the fact that ‘the 
number of lunatics under the jurisdiction of the Board has increased 
190 per cent.”, say in their Special Report to the Secretary of State 
for Scotland “the statistics which at present exist do not make it 
possible to state positively either that insanity is increasing or that 
it is not increasing.” On this point it is well to mention that in 
January 1858 the number of lunatics officially known to the Board 
was 5,794, and that in 1904 they totalled 17,241. As indicative 
of the views of the General Board of Lunacy for Scotland the Com- 
missioners stated in their Annual Report (for 1904) “The ever- 
growing demand for additional accommodation for the insane, the 
large scale on which it has been found necessary in many cases to 
provide it, and the magnitude of the expenditure involved, have 
recently been the subject of much discussion.”*® Again in their 
report for 1905, recently issued, they say, “since 1858 the number 
of lunatics under the jurisdiction of the Board has increased by 
200 per cent., while the increase of the population during the same 


1 Special Report, p. 14. 2 42nd Report, p. 3. § 47th Report, p. 21. 
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period has been 56 per cent.” They further observe, “ It is shown 
by the last Census Returns that there is a large number of persons 
of unsound mind in Scotland who are not officially known to the 
Board, and there are beyond doubt numerous others of unsound 
mind who do not appear as such in the Census Returns.”! These 
statements seem to be inconsistent with the doctrine of “ apparent 
increase.” Yet the departmental dogma is held in Scotland as in 
England and Ireland, the members of the triple alliance being all 
steadfast in their loyalty to the apparent increase theory. Some 
of these quotations have been cited before, but it is necessary to 
repeat them. When a contumacious nail cannot be driven home by 
a few strokes of the hammer, it has to be struck again and again 
with added strength until it is compelled into its proper position. 
As said in a previous article, “iteration is too powerfal a means to 
an end to be disregarded, especially when the question lies between 
troth and error.” What is that question? Simply this—Is 
insanity increasing or not? On the one hand, as just quoted from 
the Times, the increase has been fivefold in sixty years; on the 
other hand the tripartite official dictum is that though there has 
been undoubtedly a great increase in the numbers of the insane 
there has not been any increase in the disease of insanity itself. 
There is here a distinct conflict between independent and official 
authority. To assert from the facts and the figures before us that 
there has not been any increase of insanity appears to be one of the 
most untenable propositions ever advanced even by a perverse or 
paradoxical intellect. The ways of permanent officialism are truly 
marvellous, so marvellous as to be positively beyond the compre- 
hension of ordinary mortals. These words are not meant to apply 
to that phase of official lunacy or, to be more accurate, ministerial 
madness manifested on a recent memorable occasion when the 
nation, with some notable exceptions, lost its head and seemed to 
be seized by a sudden paroxysm of insanity, fortunately of a tem- 
porary character, best expressed in the single word Jingoism, going 
stark, staring, raving mad, and, in a fit of maniacal excitement 
brought on, like other forms of lunacy, by evil habits and influences, 
rushing headlong into the abyss of an unjust and iniquitous war, & 
war that brought ruin and devastation into the peaceful and happy 
homes of so many thousands of innocent people and placed a bur- 
then of £250,000,000 of taxation on the shoulders of the English 
nation. The classes who profited by the outlay of such vast sums 
of money in the piratical raid being chiefly manufacturers of lethal 
weapons, ammunition and military stores, together with a host of 
army contractors, stock jobbers, company promoters, predatory 
adventurers, e¢ hoc genus omne. Two “ distinguished Generals” 
must be added to the list—Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, who dis- 


1 48th Report, p. xiii, 
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tinguished himself as Commander-in-Chief in India by issuing Rules 
and Regulations for the management of Chaklas Anglice brothels} 
and the providing of a regular supply of sufficiently attractive young 
women for the soldiers under his command, and Lord Kitchener, 
who is credited with the wanton massacre of non-combatants, old 
men, women and children at Omdurman when the fighting had 
ceased. No, the reference is exclusively directed to what appears 
to be the maladministration of the lunacy affairs of the country as 
exemplified by the procedure of the permanent officials who are 
invested with administrative authority and under whose juris- 
diction there has been an all-round increase of great magnitude in 
everything relating to the insane. This increase must, to all- 
appearances, continue, and in fact be interminable unless by some 
providential interposition, its progress is arrested. To understand 
the question thoroughly a brief retrospect is necessary, otherwise it 
might be thought little or no interest was taken in the subject 
until quite recently. 

The first Act of Parliament dealing with pauper lunatics? was 
passed so far back as 1744, Subsequently (1816) a Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the whole subject, and various reforms 
in the care and custody of the insane were effected ; but, the num- 
ber of lunatics continuing to increase, other Committees and Royal 
Commissions of inquiry were nominated, the terms of reference 
including, inter alia, the cause of such increase. The Select Com- 
mittee of 1859 went exhaustively into the whole subject, no phase 
of which was left unexplored. Lord Shaftesbury, then Chairman 
of the Commissioners in Luuacy, was the principal witness examined, 
His examination lasted over a week, during which he was asked 
922 questions. His replies cover a hundred folio pages of the 
Report of the Committee. Several other distinguished authorities 
on the subject of insanity also gave evidence on the occasion. The 
first volume of the Report extends to about 400 folio pages and 
contains the answers to 3424 questions. The Zimes and the Free- 
man’s Journal are strictly correct as to the continuous growth of 
insanity—if anything they are rather under the mark. Sixty years 
ago the insane in confinement in Great Britain and Ireland totalled 
in even figures about 25,000. They now total, according to the 
last available returns, something over 160,000. What does this 
indicate? It indicates, taking the fivefold increase as a basis of 
calculation, that in sixty years hence the lunatics in the United 
Kingdom will have more than doubled their numbers with propor- 
tionate increases in the number of pauper lunatic asylums and in 
the cost of the maintenance of the lunatic poor. Lord Shaftesbury’s 
evidence has been quoted before, but for the purpose of comparing 
what then was with what now is a short reference to it may here 


1 Parliamentary Paper, No. 197 of 1888. 2 17 Geo, II. cap. 5. 
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be permitted. His lordship wes asked :* “Is it your opinion that 
there has not been an increase of lunacy in the country?” to 
which he replied in these remarkable words : 


“T am almost afraid of giving an opinion as it may be the commence- 
ment of the most awful controversy, as there is a great difference of 
opinion on that point, because all the data preceding the year 1845 are 
so very indistinct . . . that it is difficult to say what has been the 
increase; but since the hon. member (Mr. Coningham) has asked the 
question, I may as well give an answer here as at some future part of my 
examination. . . . The increase of lunacy is certainly unquestionable, but 
it is not by any means in the ratio of the increase of the population.” 


Lord Shaftesbury went on to express his belief that ‘“‘ one-half, and 
perhaps more, of the cases of insanity that prevail among the poorer 
class arises from their habits of intoxication”; at the same time he 
thought that “education has done a good deal to keep down the drink- 
ing habits of the people, and to keep down many of those habits the 
ultimate issue of which is almost invariably insanity.’’ His lordship 
refers to the inquiries he had made from Superintendents of Asylums 
in England and elsewhere, and states 


“the result was that they all concurred in this, that if the people could 
be brought even to moderate habits . . . the result would be that at 
least one-half of the cases of lunacy that afflict mankind would be alto- 
gether got rid of, and a considerable proportion of our lunatic asylums 
might be shut up or converted to much more happy purposes.” 


There is no ambiguity here, bat the imperfect data then available 
evidently misled his Jordship as to the increase of the insane being 
less in proportion than the increase of the population at large. It 
is plain from his words, however, that he thought it possible a time 
might come when insanity would decrease to such an extent that 
many of the asylums might be shut up or converted to other pur- 
poses. se it remembered this remarkable statement of a former 
Chairman of the Commissioners of Lunacy was made nearly sixty years 
ago, when the number of the registered insane all told only totalled 
about 25,000. Several articles on high non-official authority have, 
as already stated, recently appeared in the public Press. They 
leave not a shadow of doubt as to the reality and magnitude of the 
increase. Meanwhile, pari passu, the awful controversy. predicted 
by Lord Shaftesbury has been proceeding with growing intensity 
for over fifty years, the departmental dogma ali the time being 
that there is no actual increase of the disease—nothing more than 
an accumulation of the numbers of the insane from various causes. 
Another important inquiry, by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, took place in the year 1877, resulting in the issue of a 
ponderous Blue Book of about 600 folio pages, when an increase in 


1 Question 51. 
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the number of Lunacy Commissioners was suggested; but the 
suggestion, unfortunately, was not acted’ apon. There is every 
probability that an alternative, in the form of the infusion of some 
new blood into the Commission might have had a most salutary 
effect, and probably have led to a successful effort being made to 
put a stop to the perennial increase of lunacy in the United King- 
dom ; that is, provided the right men were found who would have 
the courage of their convictions and who would not, in face of the 
fact that the numbers of the insane have increased fivefold in sixty 
years, “combat the idea” that insanity is increasing, or who would, 
owing to the insufficiency of asylum accommodation, sanction the 
erection of emergency buildings in which matchwood boarding and . 
felt, saturated with a resinous compound, were used, a piece of folly 
that recently led to the holocaust at Colney Hatch, when fifty-one 
patients were consumed amid scenes of indescribable horror.! 

The foregoing references to the past are introduced to show how 
deep an interest was taken in the subject, and how grave were the 
apprehensions entertained as to the future generations, before any- 
thing approaching the magnitude of the present development of the 
disease was thought possible. The last serious effort made to deal 
with this painful subject constitutes an entirely new departure in 
connection with the insane, and is not unlikely to result in a further 
large addition to the registered numbers by the inclusion of all 
idiots, epileptics, imbeciles, and feeble-minded and defective persons, 
not certified under the lunacy laws, in the category of the mentally 
unsound, 

The following are the terms of reference to the Commission, 
appointed in September, 1904, that has been holding its sittings in 
the Royal Commission House, Old Palace Yard, Westminster, under 
the chairmanship of the Earl of Radnor. 


“Care AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


‘To consider the existing methods of dealing with idiots and epileptics, 
and with imbecile, feeble-minded, and defective persons not certified 
under the Lunacy Laws; and in view of the hardships or danger resulting 
to such persons and the community from insufficient provision for their 
care, training, and control, to report as to the amendments in the law or 
other measures which should be adopted in the matter, due regard being 
had to the expense involved in any such proposals and to the best means 
of securing economy therein.” 

The Report is not yet issued, but is eagerly looked for by all who 
take an interest’ in what, to adopt the language of the Z%mes, is “a 
question of manifest national importance.” So far only the increase 
in the numbers of the registered insane has been dealt with; we 
now come to “‘ consider the cost” of the increase. A return of the 
total expenditure on land and buildings up to the year 1893 was. 


1 Vide report of inquest in the Times of January 31, 1903. 
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presented to Parliament in August, 1895, which put the outlay at 
£18,291,790. Bya return to an address of the House of Commons, 
granted on the motion of Mr. Charles Hobhouse, and ordered to be 
printed July 29, 1904, it appears that the expenditure on land and 
buildings up to January 1, 1904, that is to say, in ten years, has 
increased by £6,150,577, and now totals £24,442,367. In an article 
dealing with the subject of increase, printed in the WESTMINSTER 
Review of February, 1905, it was stated : 


“It will be impossible to ascertain, until the next return is issued, 
what the cost for the ten years ending 1903 amounts to; but froma 
careful study of the information within reach the expenditure under this 
head will probably bring the figures up to £24,000,000 in even pounds, 
While the annual outlay under the head of maintenance will be found 
to amount to about £4,000,000.” 4 


In both cases the forecast was a close one, from which it will be 
seen that the statement printed in the WersTMINSTER REVIEW could 
be relied upon as substantially accurate. 

It was intended in this article to bring the statistics of insanity 
in the United Kingdom up to date, so as to show the actual increase 
of numbers for the year ended December 31, 1905, but it is im- 
possible to do so for the reason that the English and Irish reports have 
not been issued as I write. On this point the following questions, 
with the replies given, appeared on the records of the House of 
Commons during the recent Session. In both cases the reports 
appear to have been held over until Parliament had risen, as, on 
applying in the proper quarter at the end of the Session, the writer 
was informed ‘the English and Irish reports for 1905 are not yet 
issued.” 

The Scotch report, consisting of 268 pages, was issued in due 
time, viz., July 11, and, speaking from considerable experience, 
there is no reason whatever why the English and Irish reports could 
not be laid npon the table before the end of the Session. 


“* Mr, William Redmond. To ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department when the Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy will 
be issued; whether his attention has been directed to the fact that an 
order was made some years ago that in consequence of the issue of these 
Reports being delayed until after Parliament had risen, they should in 
future be laid upon the Table earlier in the year; and whether such 
order had been disregarded ? 


“ T am informed that the Report for 1905 will be presented to the 
Lord Chancellor on or before the 30th June, in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 162 of the Lunacy Act, 1890. There is no 
record of any order to the Commissioners on this subject. A ques- 
tion was asked in 1885, and on that occasion the Commissioners said 
that they would do all in their power to hasten the preparation of 
the Report. 





1 According to the Parliamentary Return (No. 290 of 1904), the total cost of the 
maintenance of patients for the year ended March 31, 1903, was £3,479,590. 
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‘“‘ INsPECTORS OF LuNATICS’ REPORTS. 


“ Mr. Clancy (Dublin County, N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when the Report of the Inspectors of 
Lunatics will be laid upon the Table; and whether he is aware that latterly 
such Reports have not been issued until after the rising of Parliament, 
so that there is no opportunity of referring to them when the Estimates 
are under discussion ? 


“Mr. Bryce: The Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums inform me that they 
hope to present their Report in the course of the coming month. The 
delay which has occurred in preparing the Report in recent years has 
been due to the difficulty of obtaining the necessary financial returns 
from the various asylums. The inspectors have now made arrangements 
under which the financial returns to be included in their annual Reports _ 
will relate to an earlier period than heretofore, and they anticipate that 
they will be able to present their Reports without delay in future.” 


It is to be regretted that the official information necessary to com- 
plete this article is not forthcoming ; however, the subject is of such 
supreme importance that it cannot be left to rest here. When the 
report of the Commission on “The Care and Control of the Feeble- 
minded ” is issued, a further opportunity of dealing with the subject 
of mental breakage, as a whole, from a statistical point of view will 
arise. 

In conclusion, one other startling item in illustration of the 
increase of lunacy has to be mentioned, a dreadful instance, too, of 
the progress of insanity in our own time. The more so as it is a 
particular never alluded to by the lunacy officials in any of their 
Reports, namely, the terrible tragedies recorded in the daily papers, 
in which some poor demented creature has committed suicide, having, 
in many cases, first killed some sane person, or perhaps several, 
before taking his or her own life. In such cases it generally happens 
that the lunatic has not been certified as insane, and, never having 
been confined in an asylum, is not included in the category of the 
registered insane. This class of lunatic, if the figures could be got 
at, would be found to add a considerable quota to the annual 
increase of the numbers of the insane. A few years ago a Par- 
liamentary Return of the numbers was obtained, but on a subse- 
quent application to the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment the return was refused. 

The Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy for the year ended 
December 31, 1905, has now (September 10, 1906) come to hand. 
It shows that “the number of persons in England and Wales 
certified as insane and under care on January 1, 1906, was 
121,779, being 2150 in excess of the number recorded on the same 
day in 1905. . . . The annual average increase for the ten years 
ending December 31, 1905, was 2504,” showing an increase for the 
last decade of 25,540. 

W. J. Corser. 





ECONOMIC ASPECT OF A SINGLE 
TAX ON LAND VALUES. 


THE vast sum of money which it is necessary to raise for the 
purposes of local government, the almost intolerable burden this 
throws upon industry, especially in certain districts, has caused a 
search to be made for a fresh source of taxation, and the suggestion 
to tax land values has been seized upon by members of both the 
great political parties in the State who have professed to accept the 
principles involved as both just and expedient—I say “ professed ” 
advisedly, because I am convinced that there are many (and I am 
not referring to one party in particular) who have merely trimmed 
their sails to suit the direction in which they think the wind is 
blowing, without ever troubling to assure themselves the principles 
which they so glibly profess are principles of justice and equity, 
or not. 

Now I wish very much to avoid any such state of affairs, and I 
therefore propose to give, as concisely as I am able, the reasons which 
induce me to believe the principle of a single tax imposed upon the 
value of land is economically sound, for I am perfectly convinced 
that when you have an assured conviction that the principle is 
economically sound, its practical application can present no insuper- 
able difficulties. 

As there are three agencies or factors in the production of wealth, 
viz., Land, Capital, and Labour, so it follows that the wealth pro- 
duced must be divided between the representatives of these agencies, 
The Landlord takes the Rent of Land, which in its economic sense 
includes, besides land in its natural state (without buildings, &c.), 
all natural forces and other free gifts of nature. .The Capitalist 
takes the second share, viz., Interest; while the third goes to Labour 
in the form of Wages. 

Perhaps at this point it is necessary for me to remind yon that 
in ordinary language we use the word “‘rent” to denote the interest 
received from capital invested in buildings or houses, which obviously 
brings it under the second of the divisions just enumerated—that 
of Interest. It is necessary to remember this so as not to confuse 
it with the more restricted use put upon it by economists, who, it is 
perhaps as well to repeat, apply it only to the share received for 
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the value of the actual land, apart from the value of any buildings 
or improvements which may be upon it. 

The fundamental cause which enables landowners to obtain rent 
is the difference in fertility and utility which exists between the 
various portions of the earth’s surface. 

For example, a farmer is seeking a farm, and two are offered to 
him. If he considers he can obtain (by the application of the 
same amount of labour and capital) £800 worth of crops from one and 
£850 worth from the other, he will be ready to pay exactly £50 more 
in rent for the second, if the farms are ip other respects equally 
suitable. If the difference in the rents asked is £49, he will take | 
the better farm ; if the difference is £51, he wil! take the worse. 

The difference in expected produce will exactly determine the 
amount of extra rent he is willing to pay. Let us suppose that he is 
asked £100 for the one and £150 for the other. Now, suppose further 
that a third landlord comes on the scene and offers a farm rent-free. 
Our farmer at once estimates the value of the crops he will be able 
to raise with the same expenditure of capital and labour. If he 
works out this at less than £700, he will decline the offer, for in 
each of the other two cases he will have £700 after deducting the 
rent. Let it be supposed, however, that he estimates the produce 
at exactly £700. 

The three offers are exactly equal, and if the farmer had nothing 
to consider except the amount of balance after paying rent, there 
would be nothing to make any of the three offers more attractive 
than the others. Now, the tendency of competition is to bring about 
this sort of equilibrium in every department of business. The 
competition of landowners depresses, and the competition of farmers 
raises rents; the competition of employers raises, and the compe- 
tition of labourers depresses, wages ; the competition of capitalists 
depresses, and the competition of borrowers raises, interest; and 
these forces are daily at work always tending to secure equal prices 
for equal commodities, equal wages for similar labour, and equal 
interest for each £100 invested with equal security, Remembering 
this, we are in a position to determine the rent a farmer will pay 
for any farm in the kingdom, provided we know at what he estimates 
the produce he expects to get from any given investment of labour 
and capital, provided always that he is influenced by no other con- 
sideration than the rent and the expected produce. In our example 
the maximum rent he is willing to pay is got by subtracting £700 
from the expected produce. But while the competition of the 
landowners will prevent the rent rising above this, the competition 
of the farmers will prevent its falling below a minimum, which will 
tend to constantly approach this maximum, If we call “ normal 
rent ” that rent towards which this competition tends to push actual 
rent, we say that the normal rents of the three farms, in our 

VoL. 166.—No. 4. 2F 
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example, are £100, £150, and nothing. To such a farm as our third 
farm a technical phrase is applied to indicate the sort of land which 
it will just pay to cultivate if no rent be charged. Such land is 
said to be on the “‘ margin of cultivation.” The conclusion may be 
summarised as follows: ‘‘The normal rent of any land is got by 
deducting the produce of land on the margin of cultivation from 
the produce of the land in question,” which is one way of putting 
Ricardo’s far-famed “law of rent.” 

Now, the “ margin of cultivation” is a variable quantity. If, for 
instance, there is a failure of the crops in some other place, or for 
any reason, a greater demand for farm produce, it will pay to culti- 
vate land which formerly it did not pay to cultivate. In this case 
the ‘‘ margin of cultivation” is said to descend, and when this 
happens it is obvious that normal rents will increase. It may be 
stated, therefore, as a general truth, that whatever tends to bring 
fresh and inferior lands under cultivation also tends to raise the rents 
of all lands already under caltivation. Thus, whenever a com- 
munity advances in wealth and population, rent, too, advances. 

But let us go back for a moment, and consider what we have 
learnt. Since the landowner takes all the produce obtained over 
and above what could be obtained from land on the margin of cul- 
tivation, it follows that the capitalist and the labourer can divide 
between them as interest and wages only the produce of land on 
the margin of cultivation, that is, the poorest land in use. Hence, 
no matter what be the increase in productive power, if the increase 
of rent keeps pace with it, neither interest nor wages can increase. 
The moment this relation is realised we have a flood of light upon 
what before was chaos and perplexity. The increase of rent which 
yoes on in all progressive countries is immediately seen to be the 
reason why interest and wages fail to increase with the increase of 
productive power. 

The wealth produced by any country must be divided 
into two parts by what we can term the rent-line, which is 
fixed by the margin of cultivation. From the proportion of 
produce below this line interest and wages must be paid—all 
above goes to the owners of land. Thus, where the value of land 
is low there may be only a very small production of wealth, and yet 
a high rate of interest and wages. This we see exemplified in new 
countries. While, on the other hand, there may be an enormous 
production of wealth where the value of land is high, and yet alow 
rate of interest and wages. This we see in any country which has 
risen to any great extent whatever in the scale of progress. 
Farther, where the productive power is increasing, as it is in all 
progressive countries, wages and interest cannot be affected by that 
increase, except so far as rent is affected by it. If the value of 

land increases proportionately to the increase in productive power, 
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all the increased production is swallowed up by rent, and it is only 
when land fails to increase proportionately that interest and wages 
have a chance to increase. Thus we see clearly that far from 
Capital and Labour being antagonistic, as is usually supposed by 
superficial thinkers, they have in reality a bond of union (apart 
from the fact that Capital is but a product oi Labour) in that they 
are both at the mercy of a common enemy, land monopoly. 

But here I should like to emphasise once more the importance 
of what we have already found, viz., that the law of rent and the 
law of wages (for we can leave interest out of the question) depend 
upon the margin of cultivation ; but, whereas rent increases as the _ 
margin descends, wages decrease, or in other words, the increase of 
land values is always at the expense of the value of labour, and 
hence the increase of productive power does not increase wages, 
because it docs increase the value of land. 

‘“‘ Rent swallows up the whole gain and pauperism accompanies 
progress.” It is this law (the working of which I hope I have 
made clear) which alone gives the explanation of the fact, 
observable everywhere, that as the value of land increases so does 
the contrast between wealth and want become more and more 
sharply defined. Further, it is this law which leads us, when we 
wish to see human beings in the most abject, the most hopeless, 
and the most helpless condition, “ not to the unfenced prairies and 
the log-cabins of new clearings in the back-woods, where man, 
single-handed, is just commencing the struggle with nature and 
land is as yet worth nothing, but to the great cities where the 
ownership of a small plot is worth a fortune.” 

Now 4s to the effect of the material progress of a country upon 
Rent. The material progress of the community shows itself under 
two main aspects: (1) increased population; (2) improvements in 
the arts and sciences—that is, in inventions of all kinds. 

I have already touched upon one of the effects of increased 
population, viz., that, creating as it does an increased demand for 
agricultural produce and the other necessities of life, it allows less 
productive land to be worked at a profit, that is, the margin of 
cultivation is lowered, and this means that rent rises. But increased 
population causes rent to rise, from the fact that the increased 
powers of co-operation and exchange thus brought about give an 
increased capacity to land. 

As an example we could trace the growth of any settlement from 
the arrival of the first immigrant, Time, however, does not permit. 
Let us, therefore, take the city as we find it; let us take the case 
of our own city—Liverpool. 

Land here in Castle Street has no greater agricultural produc- 
tiveness than, say, land out at Maghull, but it has a productiveness 
of a higher kind. To us as bankers, to shipowners, merchants, 
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brokers, shopkeepers, manufacturers, with all their vast array of 
clerks, assistants, and workmen, land here at the centre of exchange 
will yield more ; and this excess the landowner can claim, just as he 
can claim any excess of wheat-producing power. 

Thus, we find that lands which yield the highest rents are not 
those of surpassing natural fertility, but lands to which increased 
population has given surpassing utility. 

But now, as to the effects inventions have had upon the dis- 
tribution of wealth. In a word, the effect of labour-saving improve- 
ments has been to increase the production of wealth. To produce 
wealth, we remember, labour and land are essential, so it is obvious 
that the effect of labour-saving improvements is to create an 
increased demand for land, which, necessarily, lowers the margin of 
cultivation. 

Thus, though the primary effect of all such inventions is to 
increase the power of labour, the ultimate effect is to increase rent, 
without wages or interest receiving any advantage. Here, then, is 
the explanation of the otherwise inexplicable fact that labour-saving 
machinery everywhere fails to benefit the working classes, 

These are the fundamental laws and principles which, to my 
mind, amply demonstrate the reason why the enormous increase of 
productive power which is the outstanding feature of the past 
century has failed to benefit the vast majority of the people. 

Under our present social system of land monopoly, land abso- 
lutely necessary for the existence of all is held by a few. 

On every hand we see these landholders, through the ever-rising 
value of land, taking year by year from labour and capital an ever- 
increasing share of the national production of wealth, not on account 
of any exertion on their part, but because of the higher pro- 
ductiveness given to it by the people themselves. 

To equalise the distribution of wealth, to give justice between 
man and man—for surely each has an equal right to live: yet how 
can one live if the right tothe land be denied him ?—in a word, to 
amend our present system, a tax on land values comes easily and 
naturally, as a simple matter of justice. 

And this remedy of asingle tax, had it no other result than the 
twofold obvious effect of bringing into productive use all valuable 
lands and of relieving-capital and labour, of all other taxes, whether 
direct or indirect, should commend itself to the favourable judgment 
of all serious-minded men. 

But, banishing as it would, not only poverty, but the fear of 
poverty, it must have such further and far-reaching results upon 
the higher and better development of the race, that from our present 
limited outlook appear too idealistic to be possible, 


ANDREW SCOTT. 





JAMES GRAHAME, POET AND 
PREACHER. 


It is somewhat strange the neglect that has befallen certain — 
Scottish poets, who were once famous, and whose works are spoken 
of in memoirs and correspondence of the time in eulogistic terms. 
To select but three of them, all of whom were contemporaries. 
The robust humour of Tennant’s Anster Fair appealed to Lord 
Jeffrey and to the Ettrick Shepherd and his friends, whilst Sir 
Walter Scott declared that Mayne’s Siller Gun, a graphic account 
of the annual wapinshaw instituted by James VI. at Dumfries, 
surpassed the efforts of Fergusson and fell not far short of those 
of Burns. Yet these two writers must be mere names to most 
people, since their poems have not been republished in recent years. 
And on the religious side, the novelist, most generous of critics, 
was not less sincere in his admiration. He hailed with delight the 
advent of James Grahame, author of Zhe Sabbath, and, when he 
received the news of his premature death, he wrote a touching 
letter to Joanna Baillie to express his regret : 


“Poor Grahame, gentle, and amiable, and enthusiastic, deserves all 
you can say of him; his was really a hallowed harp, as he was himself 
an Israelite without guile. How often have I teazed him, but never out 
of his good-humour, by praising Dundee and laughing at the Covenanters ! 
—but I beg your pardon; you are a Westland Whig too, and will per- 
haps make less allowance for a descendant of the persecutors. I think 
his works should be collected and published for the benefit of his family. 
Surely the wife and orphans of such a man have a claim on the generosity 
of the public,”2 


No life has ever been written of Grahame, and indeed there is little 
to be said about him personally for his days were uneventful, but 
this noble tribute from the greatest of his countrymen is worth 
volumes of biography. 

History is silent as to his ancestry and early years, Born 
April 22, 1765, he was a native of Glasgow, his father being a 
prosperous lawyer and a staunch Whig, who in the summer months 
retired with his family to his villa by the Cart in Renfrewshire. 
The river flows between low and wooded banks, and the scenery in 


‘1 Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol, iii. 354. 1848, 
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its upper reaches is specially picturesque. Here dwelt Burns 
gallant weaver where the tranquil stream 


“rins rowin’ to the sea 
By monie a flow’r and spreading tree,” 


and its beauties have also been sung by three other poets who came 
from the same district, Campbell, Tannahill and Grahame himself. 
Such surroundings cannot but have had an effect upon him, and, 
his mind being naturally impressionable, he turned his thoughts in 
the direction of poetry. His career at school and the university 
was distinguished ; but against his own inclination, which was to 
study for the Church, he was compelled to enter the office of his 
cousin, Laurence Hill, in Edinburgh, and in 1791 he became a 
writer to the Signet. He disliked the work intensely, and on his 
father’s death four years later, hoping that he would have more 
leisure for developing his poetical tastes, he was called to the 
Scottish Bar. But only moderate success attended him there. 
His legal knowledge is said to have been extensive, and, according 
to a writer in the Hdinburgh Annual Register for 1812, his failure 
was mainly due to his continuous ill-health, which prevented him 
from undertaking much laborious exertion. While he was an 
advocate, he wrote a pamphlet on the introduction of trials by jury 
for civil causes in Scotland, which earned the praise of his con- 
temporaries. This project was a favourite one with his party, and 
the Whig ministry brought forward a measure dealing with the 
subject. The bill was not, however, carried owing to the sudden 
change of government, and it was not until after Grahame’s death 
that this mode of trial was established 
His earliest effort, apart from some verses which he printed in 
his university days for private circulation, was The Rural Calendar 
(1797). It is an unambitious attempt to delineate the progress of 
the year in the manner of Thomson’s Seasons, and it was soon 
followed by a tragedy on Wallace, of which, perhaps luckily for 
his reputation, only a few copies now remain. In 1801 appeared 
a dramatic poem, entitled Mary Stewart, which is disappointing. 
The first scene is a dialogue between Elizabeth and Sir James 
Melville, based on their famous interview at Windsor regarding 
Mary, when the Scottish Ambassador adroitly avoids the direct 
question, ‘‘ Which is more fair the Queen of Scots or I?” by 
replying, ‘She within Scotland’s realm, in England, you.”* And 
unfortunately, like this interlude, the rest of the play is merely a 
1 The Scottish Nation, by W. Anderson, vol. ii. p. 357. 1862. 
2 Melville's exact words are: “ Bot she was ernest with me to declaire quhilk 
of them I thocht fairest. I said, sche was the fairest Quen in England, and ours 
the fairest Quen in Scotland.” (Memoirs, published in 1683.) Grahame, therefore, 


follows the original very closely here, but, with regard to the tragedy as a whole, 
he disclaims having paid a scrupulous attention to dates or facts. 
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series of episodes in the life of the Queen, such as the flight from 
Lochleven, the defeat of Langside and the imprisonment at 
Lancaster, which are strung together without cohesion or definite 
purpose. George Douglas is the hero, and he plays a far more 
important part in the tragedy than history warrants. There is a 
chivalrous desire all through to do justice to Mary, but he pats 
into her mouth long, and rather tedions speeches, which it is un- 
likely she would ever have uttered. The subject was, in fact, too 
vast for Grahame, and yet after all it is not surprising that he did 
not succeed where so many have failed. 

The year of Bonaparte’s threatened invasion of England, 1803, 
found Grahame and other Edinburgh advocates enrolled in a com-— 
pany of riflemen, and the poet commemorated Nelson’s victory in 
some verses, entitled, ‘The Thanksgiving off Cape Trafalgar.” 
The state of the Scottish capital was then much the same as when 
the Pretender was encamped outside its walls in the *45, and is 
thus described by Lord Cockburn: ‘‘ We were all soldiers one way 
or other. Professors wheeled in the College area; the side arms 
and the uniform peeped from behind the gown at the bar, and 
even on the bench; and the parade and the review formed the 
staple of men’s talk and thoughts.”! In the previous year 
Grahame had married a lady of the same name, the daughter of the 
town clerk of Annan, and he soon discovered that his wife thought 
little of his poetry. All we know about her is that she is said, in 
the polite language of an earlier date, to have been a woman of 
“ masculine understanding and very elegant accomplishments,” and 
she persistently discouraged his attempts. What he had already 
written was by no means contemptible, and Mrs. Grahame, in thus 
endeavouring to thwart him, hardly appears to have treated him 
with sufficient consideration. At all events, he decided in 1804 
to publish The Sabbath anonymously, and to avoid letting his wife 
know about it, he used to meet his printer clandestinely, at out-of- 
the-way coffee houses, where he corrected the proofs.2, When it 
came out, he returned home one day to find her in raptures over 
it. ‘Ah, James,” she exclaimed, “if you could but produce a 
poem like this.” His pleasure may be easily imagined, and he no 
longer hesitated to own its authorship. The outside world was 
enthusiastic, and three new editions were called for within the 
year. Byron alone scoffed, and attacked him in his Znglish Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers, in which he also refers to some of Grahame’s 
subsequent works : 


*% Moravians rise! bestow some meet reward 
On dull Devotion—lo! the Sabbath Bard, 





1 Memorials of His Time, p. 187. 1856. 
2 The Scottish Nation, by W. Anderson, vol. ii. p. 358. 
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Sepulchral Grahame, pours his notes sublime 

In mangled prose, nor e’er aspires to rhyme, 
Breaks into blank the Gospel of St. Luke, 

And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch ; 

And, undisturbed by conscientious qualms, 
Perverts the Prophets and purloins the Psalms.” 


That is bad enough, but the poet thought that he had not been 
sufficiently satirical, for with studied insult he added in an 
explanatory note: “Mr. Grahame has poured forth two volumes 
of cant, under the names of Sabbath Walks and Biblical Pictures.” 
This satire was published when Byron had only just come of age, 
but he expressed no regret to Grahame at a later date for his 
youthful outburst. 

The profusion of historical illustration is a conspicuous feature of 
Grahame’s verse, and he strongly condemns Jacobite oppression. 
‘The Lord Advocate, Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, comes in 
for some of his severest strictures, and it is perhaps natural that 
he should have regarded Claverhouse as the bloodthirsty tyrant, the 
eager instrument of his despotic master James, “ this dastardly mur- 
derer of the unarmed peasantry,” as he calls him, considering the in- 
tensity of his convictions, and his aversion to anything that savoured 
of persecution. He accepts such doubtful authorities as Peden and 
Wodrow in their entirety, and quotes at length from them in his 
notes. The absurd fictions connected with the death of John 
Brown of Priesthill, to whom Grahame refers, have been amply 
disproved,.and we cannot resist the inference from the facts now 
known to us that his execution was lawfully carried out.1 He was 
no mere passive Nonconformist, as Grahame would have us believe, 
for stores of arms were found in his possession when arrested, and 
he refused to take the oath of loyalty put to him. The poet 
claimed no kinship with the Claverhouse Grahams; but we may 
be sure that no ties of family, had they existed, would have hin- 
dered his religious scruples. Mistaken as he was as to Dundee’s 
true character, there can be no question of the sincerity of the 
Whig principles to which he gave active adherence in his lifetime. 
Lord Cockburn, whilst admitting that he was “a child in simple 
poetry and amiable piety,” places him in the front rank with such 
protagonists as John Macfarlan and James Moncreiff. ‘‘ These 
three, indeed, would have made the best martyrs I have ever known. 
Moncreiff would have gone to the stake refuting his persecutor’s 
errors ; Macfarlan smiling inwardly and speculating on the oddity 
of the proceeding as a method of convincing ; and Grahame, roused 
into indignation, proclaiming the atrocity of the tyrant.”2 He 
gives full scope to this stern anger in his poem, contrasting the 

1 John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount of Dundee. By Professor C. 8. Terry. 


1905, passim. 
2 Memorials of His Time, p. 260. 1856. 
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hardships which the Covenanters endured for conscience’. sake with 
the peacefulness of Sabbath worship in his own day. 

But Grahame is at his best when he turns aside from bygone 
religious controversy to describe the characteristic features of 
Scottish scenery, the wood and the wild, the mountain and the 
glen. The opening lines of Zhe Sabbath are remarkable for the 
simplicity and purity of their style :— 


“ How still the morning of the hallowed day ! 
Mute is the voice of rural labour, hushed 
The ploughboy’s whistle, and the milkmaid’s song. 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 
That yester-morn bloomed waving in the breeze: 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear,—the hum 
Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 
The distant bleating, midway up the hill. 
Calmness sits throned on yon unmoving cloud. 
To him who wanders o’er the upland leas, 
The blackbird’s note comes mellower from the dale; 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heaven-tuned song; the lulling brook 
Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen ; 
While from yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 
O’ermounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, 
The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise.” 


If this high standard of excellence had been maintained through- 
out the poem, it might justly be regarded as a masterpiece. As it 
is, there are many other passages, which reveal his sympathy with 
nature and his simple faith, as where he depicts the blind man 
wandering in the woods familiar to his touch, the shepherd boy 
watching from the heights the straggling band of worshippers 
returning homewards, or the castaway on the desert island listening 
in imagination to the chimes of his native village church. The 
sentiment is never forced, but flows freely from his pen, and there 
is a peculiar strain of melancholy pervading the descriptive portions, 
which is relieved now and then by the poet's fiery outbursts against 
certain social evils crying for remedy, the misfortunes of debtors, 
the slave trade, the horrors of war, the selfishness of the rich. 
Grahame has been compared to Cowper on account of his devout- 
ness, but he seems to have more affinity with his contemporary, 
Crabbe. They each took Anglican Orders, and had special oppor- 
tunities for observing the lives of the very poor in rural districts. 
The realism of the Aldeburgh poet is somewhat depressing at times, 
and he does not spare os the minutest details, as where in The 
Village, for instance, he portrays “the poor laborious natives of the 
place,” the squalor of their surroundings and the hopelessness of 
their lot. Grahame touches on such miseries with a lighter hand, 
but at the same time he is aglow with feeling, and the burden of 
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poverty must have pressed heavily upon him, for his chief delight 
in the first day of the week was that it is “the poor man’s day” 
when the toiler’s labour ceased for a time, and he was free to enjoy 
the pleasures which the country afforded him. In his Sabbath 
Walks he further developes this theme, and dwells upon the different 
aspects of meadow or stream during the changing seasons of the 
year. Two of his longer poems, The Birds of Scotland (1806) and 
British Georgics! (1809) are somewhat similar in character, but 
they did not meet with quite the same success. 

The summer of 1807 he spent at Roslin, where at the request of 
a London publisher he wrote an elaborate poem on the abolition of 
the slave trade, which was printed in one volume with James 
Montgomery’s West Indies to celebrate the event. Two years later 
he went to London, and was ordained by Dr. Bathurst, Bishop of 
Norwich, on Trinity Sunday, thus fulfilling the desire he had long 
cherished to take Holy Orders.2 The Bishop wished him to remain 
in the diocese, but, as he suffered much from rheumatism, he was 
advised to accept a curacy at Shipton Moyne in Gloucestershire. 
There he remained until 1810, when he returned to Edinburgh to 
attend to certain family affairs. At that time there was a vacancy 
in St. George’s Chapel, York Place, for which he was an unsuccessful 
applicant, and which was apparently the reward of supreme merit. 
This much we gather from the witty Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, who, 
writing under date 21 May to a Glasgow correspondent, tells her 
how she went with many other curious persons “ to see and hear the 
amiable, poetical, sabbatical, and one anti-prelatical James Grahame, 
reading the Litany in a surplice, fearless alike of the ghosts of John 
Knox and Jenny Geddes, but rather apprehensive, I should suppose, 
of the keen inspection of his brother advocates and writers.” She 
seems rather surprised that Grahame should have been so bold as to 
wish to have the bar and the kirk, which some imagined he had 
capriciously deserted, staring him in the face every day. The 
sermon she thought ‘“‘ a very amiable discourse delivered with grace 
and simplicity,” but she found fault with his text. 

In August of this year he went to St. Margaret’s, Durham, where 
he obtained a great reputation for eloquence, and drew crowds to 
hear him. He was then transferred to Sedgefield in the same 
diocese, from which place he wrote to a friend that he was “ ex- 
cessively ill with severe and almest unceasing headaches.” After 

1 There is a very favourable notice of this poem in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xvi. 
p. 213. The Birds of Scotland is happily named. Curiously enough, Grahame 
seems to have been in doubt as to the title, and a pedantic writer in the Hdinburgh 
Annual Register (1812) confesses that he recommended ‘‘ Caledonian Ornithology” 
to him, which would certainly have damped the sale,and which the author had 


the good sense not to adopt. 
2 Vide also the lines in The Sabbath commencing 


“Nor would I leave unsung 
The lofty ritual of our sister land,’’ &c. 
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this his health completely broke down ; he managed, however, to 
make the journey to Scotland, and reached his brother’s residence 
at Whitehill, near Glasgow, where he died on September 14, 1811, 
leaving his widow and three children. An account of his last 
moments is given by Mrs. Grant in a letter to her son, Duncan, 
then stationed at Bombay, from which it appears that she had sent 
him a copy of Grahame’s poems some time before: “I had an hour 
of pleasant, indeed, cheerful, conversation with him three days 
before his death. I sat with his wife at his bedside, and the recol- 
lection of the past seemed to animate and delight him.” Another 
friend, Professor Wilson, published at the end of the year some 
impassioned lines to his memory in a small volume, which witness 
to his devotion to the man and his admiration for his works. 

Grahame’s principal attribute is his religious fervour. Every 
writer of importance we have quoted meations his “amiability,” 
but, apart from their testimony, his personality can only be con- 
structed from his pubiished worke, for he apparently left no letters 
or journals behind him. He simply wrote as the spirit moved him, 
and he made no attempt to polish his verses. Indeed, the absence 
of any striving after effect is their chief merit. He was pre- 
eminently a preacher, and, as Lord Cockburn hints, he must have 
been a political force to be reckoned with in his day. Many of his 
shorter poems originally appeared in the press, and this mode of 
expression came as naturally to him asthe pulpit. Save where his 
sense of wrong and injustice gets the better of his poetic instinct, 
his lines run as smoothly as one of the murmuring streams he was 
so fond of describing. There was nothing morose or gloomy about 
him, and Byron’s ungenerous sneer at the “Sabbath Bard, Sepul- 
chral Grahame,” was entirely wide of the mark. In society he was 
the most cheerful companion, and numbered amongst his intimate 
acquaintances, North, Jeffrey, Brougham, and Francis Horner. The 
idea of loneliness satisfied him, because it was then that nature 
fally revealed herself to him, when the grasshopper’s chirp, or the 
buzz of the moss-entangled bee, or the sudden rushing of the 
minnow shoal was distinctly heard and seen. It was probably this 
power of putting into the simplest language the every-day aspects 
of country life that made his friend Mrs. Grant exclaim: ‘“ Never 
was a purer or gentler mind than his, never poet more beloved,” 
for he told of things whose appeal to mankind was universal. 


GrorGe A, SINCLAIR. 





ETHICS AS A NATURAL SCIENCE. 


THoucH Ethics has engaged the attention of the greatest intellects 
of every age, we are as far as ever from having placed even the 
least important of its principles beyond controversy. It is not too 
much to say that Ethics approached from the metaphysical side 
has so far proved barren. Attempts to deal with the subject, again, 
from a scientific point of view have suffered from their being 
carried on too much on subjective lines, and there is probably room 
for another attempt to approach these problems from the direction 
of natural science. 

It is impossible within the brief limits of this paper to discuss 
adequately all the principles that form the basis of such a system 
of Ethics. It will, therefore, be necessary to make certain explicit 
assumptions, The exigencies of brevity, moreover, will give an 
appearance of dogmatism to many statements, which, though they 
form the starting-points of Ethics, are the result of speculation or 
research in other departments of knowledge. 

Natural law is essentially a uniformity in our experience, and to 
explain in the scientific sense is to reduce a less general 
uniformity to a case of a more general uniformity previously 
known. 

The naturalistic view of Ethics assumes that such laws are never 
suspended or inoperative, though their effects may escape notice. 
For instance, we cannot trace the law of gravitation in the work- 
ings of the mind; yet it is not inconceivable that the order and 
sequence are in some way determined by it. This assumption of 
the continuity of natural law involves no assumption with regard 
to ultimate problems. Even after we have unified the whole of 
our objective experience and reduced it to terms of matter and 
energy, we are not yet on the threshold of the fundamental ques- 
tions as to how experience itself is possible, the relation of subject 
to object, &c. We should have gone a long way in the interpre- 
tation of experience, but the nature of matter and energy, and 
their relation to the knowing subject, would be mysteries still. 

Nature in process of evolution exhibits a progressive complexity 
of phenomena. Inorganic matter as treated of in molar physics 
is found to be subject to laws that are relatively few and simple. 
If the same cannot be said of molecular physics, this is due largely 
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to the difficulties of direct observation, the lack of which cannot be 
supplied by any amount of ingenious hypothesis. 

With the appearance of organic life we meet with fresh com- 
plications, which at present are irreducible to the primitive laws 
of matter. But biology as a science postulates that its facts are 
capable of explanation, that is, of reduction to more general 
uniformities. These, so far as our present knowledge leads us to 
expect, can be no other than physical. 

With the development of the higher forms of organic life, 
culminating in man with his elaborate nervous system, we reach a 
further stage of complication, Conscious thought and reason 
seem absolutely new elements introduced into the problem. But 
here again investigation has been able to trace in some degree the 
physical basis of mental action, and the attention devoted to 
physiological psychology promises further progress in this direction. 

Lastly, the formation of societies or communities of individuals 
presents yet another sphere of phenomena. It is generally 
admitted that these phenomena, if capable of scientific treatment 
at all, must rest upon the laws that regulate individual conduct ; 
and the sciences of sociology, politics, economics, &c., must work 
back to Ethics and biology. 

Now, the chief characteristic of the naturalistic view is that 
each of the latter groups of sciences is regarded as founded upon 
those that precede it; that no new element is introduced in the 
later stages ; that psychical and social phenomena are determinate, 
and differ from physical only in their extreme complexity. If we 
accept this view, then it will appear that Ethics has no closer con- 
nection with metaphysics than chemistry has; for metaphysics 
deals only with ultimate questions, and, ex hypothesi, there are no 
ultimate questions in Ethics. 

The facts with which Ethics is concerned can now be stated 
more definitely. The conduct of individuals, so far as it affects 
other individuals directly or indirectly, both as regards its causes 
and its results, must come within the scope of the science, and our 
endeavour must be to discover any uniformities existing in the 
ways that men act or in the feelings excited by such actions. In 
other words, the subject-matter embraces both actions and moral 
judgments. 

I shall assume that both alike are founded upon feelings and 
instincts, and thus a large part of our task will be to explain how 
human beings come to be endowed with particular feelings and 
instincts. One advantage of regarding Ethics as concerned 
primarily with feelings and instincts is that we are enabled to 
follow the comparative method, and draw part of our material from 
the lower animals, where the complicating effects of reason are 
eliminated. 
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If we agree to treat volition as based on feeling and instinct 
rather than on reason, we are relieved from the task of finding a 
rational sanction for conduct, a task that proved a stumbling-block 
to the early utilitarians, who were hampered, moreover, by their 
non-acquaintance with the laws of evolution. A system of morals 
founded on reason leaves no room for growth or development ; for 
so long as men reason correctly, and from the same starting-point, 
we cannot admit the possibility of variation or progression without 
denying the validity of reason, and thus, so to speak, committing 
intellectual suicide. The search for a rational sanction commits 
us to an absolute and stationary system of morals from which any 
departure is abnormal, a view in striking contradiction to results 
reached by careful observation. The moment we abandon the 
idea of an absolute moral criterion and a moral sanction arrived 
at by reason, we are free to treat the subject-matter from an 
objective standpoint, and, instead of adapting or distorting facts 
to fit our theories, we accept in a proper scientific spirit whatever 
results emerge. 

The recognition of an exact correspondence between conduct 
and the emotional and sentient side of character simplifies the 
problem, for it brings the latter into closer contact with the results 
of psychology and biology generally. 

An individual in his actions follows what is for him the line of 
least resistance, but what that line is depends on a thousand cir- 
cumstances, physiological and historical, more or less difficult to 
ascertain. By widening our area o/ viservation so as to eliminate 
individual variations, we become aware of certain common charac- 
ters which are something more than a mere average or algebraic 
sum of individual characters, a kind of moral or social medium, in 
which the individual is suspended, from which he takes on a certain 
colour, and which carries on the traditions of one generation to 
the next. Any theory of morals which neglects this social medium 
or matrix, and finds in the individual a moral microcosm, is of 
doubtful value. 

The main question may be conveniently divided into three 
stages. (a) Psychological. We have firstly to classify and describe 
the different instincts and feelings from which our actions spring, 
noting their effect on conduct and their varying strength in 
different individuals. (b) Historical. We have next to determine 
the prevailing balance of these impulses in different times and 
places, and the consequent types of conduct that mark each age 
and people. (c) Sociological. Lastly, it is necessary to account 
for, or find the law of, the gradual change in the relative strength 
of these impulses, the steady subordination of some and the increas- 
ing ascendancy of others. 

(a) The usual division of impulses has been into egoistic and 
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altruistic, but this division belongs more to the subjective methods 
of treatment, and cannot be made to throw much light on the 
problems of positive ethics. Every impulse is so far egoistic that 
we have more satisfaction in obeying than in disobeying it, pro- 
vided no stronger impulse carries us in the opposite direction. If 
we accept the view that conduct is determined by feeling, then our 
actions under any given circumstances must be such as afford us 
the maximum of satisfaction. This seems like maintaining the 
familiar paradox that self-sacrifice is an impossibility. The reason 
is that the idea of self-sacrifice is borrowed from the subjective 
systems, and, like most other subjective views, serves only to confuse 
objective problems. If a mother gives food to her child instead of | 
eating it herself, she does so because the maternal instinct is 
stronger than the feeling of hunger ; and, this being so, there seems 
little question that such conduct affords her more satisfaction than 
the gratification of her hunger. It is only by limiting the mean- 
ing of the word “ satisfaction ” that we can escape this conclusion. 

It is more convenient to divide our instincts into those directed 
to the preservation of the individual, and those directed to the 
preservation of the race. This does not correspond with the 
familiar division into egoistic and altruistic. The sexual instinct, 
for example, cannot be looked upon as altruistic, since the 
individual in yielding to it aims directly at his own gratification. 
The ultimate result, however, is to further the preservation of the 
race rather than of the individual. Thus it would seem better to 
class the sexual instinct along with the parental, though the one is 
distinctly egoistic, the other altruistic. 

(6) One of the striking features of the higher forms of animal 
life is the strength of the sexual and the parental instincts, and, 
of course, natural selection furnishes a complete explanation of 
their universal prevalence. The advent of man and the develop- 
ment of the higher forms of civilisation have done little to 
strengthen those already powerful instincts. But when we turn to 
the wider social instincts we find an important change. There is 
manifested everywhere a steady growth of the feelings and instincts 
directed to the preservation of the society, such as benevolence, 
sympathy, &c. At the same time we can discern a widening of 
the sphere within which such feelings are effective. At first the 
social feelings are limited to the family or the tribe; then they 
extend to the nation, displaying themselves in those striking acts 
of patriotism that brighten even the darkest pages of history; 
lastly, there emerges that spirit of broad cosmopolitanism which 
has for its end the welfare of humanity. 

(c) When we come to the question how an individual comes to 
possess impulses which make for the preservation of the society 
rather than his own, we find ourselves concerned with the main 
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problem of Ethics and of Social Evolution. The recognition of 
natural selection as the main principle of evolution seems at first 
to render moral progress more of a mystery than ever, For as 
long as we are dealing with the survival of the individual only, it is 
clear that the possession of altruistic impulses must be detrimental 
to bim, and tend to handicap him in no small degree, In short, 
the action of natural selection on individuals must be to render 
them as egoistic as possible, and, indeed, we may observe in actual 
life that the successful men are often the most selfish and least 
scrupulous. With this force constantly tending to eliminate the 
uuselfish, how does it come about that men are getting less selfish, 
and that the social and benevolent impulses become more promi- 
nent in each successive stage of civilisation ? 

Side by side with the selection of individuals there goes on a 
selection of aggregates of individuals, setting up opposing tenden- 
cies, and favouring that process of integration that renders social 
progress possible. This aspect of evolation has been dealt with by 
a number of writers, and particularly by Mr. Benjamin Kidd ; but 
most of those have erred in taking the race or the nation as the 
aggregate on which natural selection operates. The extermination 
or supplanting of one race by another could hardly serve as an 
adequate explanation of human progress, Daring the last five 
centuries such a process has almost ceased in Western Europe, and 
yet it is precisely in this region, and during this period, that 
progress has been most rapid. We must look for some force that 
acts more continuously and strongly than the rivalry of nations or 
races; we must look for some influence within the nation itself 
that would ensure a certain rate of development even though that 
nation were isolated from all others. 

A homogeneous state of society, in which each individual is 
related to each other individual by exactly similar ties, could 
never come into existence ; or, if it did, could never endure. To 
use Spencer's term, such a state is unstable, and a community 
inevitably resolves itself into a collection of groups, upon which 
natural selection operates, the more powerfully in proportion to the 
degree of integration that each group displays. These groups or 
aggregates are not mutually exclusive, but may overlap or even 
cover each other in a multitude of ways. In relation to his family, 
his circle of friends, his trade, his church, each individual is a 
member of a more or less well-defined aggregate, all of which offer 
advantages varying as the devotion of the units composing them. 
The effect of each of these on an individual’s chance of survival is 
small, but their sum may be appreciable. The effect, moreover, 
is continuous, neither limited to periods of actual war and conquest, 
nor dependent on any deliberate attempts at suppression such as Mr. 
Kidd points to in the case of the negro question in the States. 
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It is possible to conceive a group in which each of the members 
is actuated by purely selfish motives, and takes no account of the 

interests of the others, except so far as not to forfeit his claim to 

their help. This calculating selfishness is fairly widespread. But 

clearly the groups in which the proportion of such members is small 

would be able in a far higher degree to realise for each and all the 

advantages that combination and mutual help offer. A man in 

whom the social. feelings are strong is more likely to be a member 

of such groups, and, ceteris paribus, has a better chance in life than 

one who is lacking in such feelings. 

The problem of conduct, then, resolves itself into a question of 
the balance of the various feelings and impulses, and we are relieved - 
of those perplexing puzzles of “the highest good,” ‘‘ conscience,” 
“moral sanction,” “ the categorical imperative,” &c. The failure 
of the older utilitarianism was to find a satisfactory explanation 
of how men came to act in any other than a selfish way. To 
know what is right is, after all, no reason why we should do what 
is right when our own personal interest points in another direction. 
But broadly interpreted the theory furnished a satisfactory criterion 
of conduct that excites a feeling of disapprobation or resentment in 
the onlookers. Here, again, the-agency of natural selection must 
operate in correcting and strengthening that tendency to approve 
or to reprobate conduct, according as it is seen to promote or hinder 
the welfare of the community. People in whom such perceptions 
are keen and exact provide a more congenial medium for the 
social impulses to develop, and we may expect that natural 
selection will turn this to the advantage of the possessors. 

If, then, the elimination of reason from the fundamental 
problems of Ethics is justifiable, the conditions are so far simplified 
that a coherent system of Ethics becomes possible. Such a system 
will be based partly on the older utilitarianism, and partly on the 
results of more recent sociological science. The metaphysical 
element becomes unimportant, almost negligible,and we may hope 
to see a science of Ethics in the real sense of the term. 


W. M. Licutsopy. 
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SHOULD THE INDIVIDUAL BE SACRI- 
FICED TO THE FAMILY ? 


So many things that were formerly believed to be private rights 
have been of late years translated into public wrongs, that it is 
becoming more and more apparent that the family is the last 
stronghold of individuality. Extreme socialists have long foreseen 
it as an insurmountable obstacle in the path of a triumphant com- 
munism. And it is clear that everywhere a criticism growing 
daily more severe is being directed upon that hitherto inviolate 
circle. The tendency of the present century is to throw the em- 
phasis on the child as representing the race, rather than on the 
individuals who are primarily concerned in the marriage contract. 
In this way has the pendulum swung back from the ideas of the 
previous age, when the individualistic standpoint was the only one 
considered. And—as is the way of pendulums when uncontrolled 
—it is apt to land its followers in an extreme such as blurred with 
folly the Republic of the wise Plato. Only the man who holds an 
even balance between the active and the contemplative life is able 
to perceive that the highest good of both is incapable of divorce. 

Most of the clamour of to-day arises from the region of the 
Courts. And the records of divorce certainly seem to exhibit, if 
not the failure of the ideal, at least an appalling departure from it 
in regard to practice. Small wonder that Eastern moralists cast 
scorn on the Christian ideal of marriage as inferior to polygamy, 
not only for the individual but for the race. Of course, it is not 
hard to confound these decriers of monogamy by a brief reference 
to the history of their own nations, Biologists agreed long ago that 
this was a state of decadence tending to moral and physical de- 
generacy in the race that practices it. And the most cursory 
observer of Eastern life is aware of the evil effects on the in- 
dividual. 

But to the nation anxious over the statistics of its births appears 
an advocatus diaboli much more subtle, who professes to ascribe 
the lessening number of marriages and births to the freedom and 
knowledge granted to children in their upbringing. ‘ The French,” 
says this upholder of ignorance, “ manage these things better. With 
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them parentage is supreme, The family is a unit that exists for 
the welfare of the child. Consequently, instead of unseemly dis- 
cord, ending in divorce and ruin, we have the spectacle of happy 
homes, where each seeks not his own pleasure but the welfare and 
prosperity of the circle of which he forms a part. It is the 
altruistic ideal, and a decided advance in civilisation upon the 
individualistic theory pursued by English-speaking races.” 

This is a large claim, and one which any one who regards 
the character and prosperity of his nation cannot afford to 
neglect. 

The French ideal of the family is undoubtedly based upon the 
patriarchal system. [It is, in fact, the theory under which our fore-~ 
fathers lived, and no one can deny that it had its virtues. Some 
of these have almost been lost sight of in the democratic eagerness 
after equality. Many people—looking on this phase of life as it 
lies in the golden haze of distance with which bygone years exag- 
gerate their virtues and minimise their discomforts—are prone to 
crave for it as a simpler and truer ideal, compared with the 
apparent confusion of modern theories. But life progresses ever 
from the simple to the complex, and the wise man knows that the 
confusion of the present is but the greater simplicity of the future 
in process of evolution. Fortunately, such cravings for past ideals 
are, as @ rule, but momentary expressions of wearied swimmers in 
the inexorable tide of human progress. But where they take hold of 
the imagination to any extent they are liable to retard the 
advance of the race for a time at least. The inherently false con- 
ception of life that lies at the root of all such attempts at retro- 
gression is the same. It is the extreme of conservatism; the 
attempt to shut a creature of unknown powers within the limits of 
the known ; the substitution of prudence for wisdom in the conduct 
of the affairs of life. 

Old Wisdom sits upon the heights watching with calm, far-seeing 
eyes the countless streams that rush to the valley bringing freshness 
and fertility in their train. Prudence, with close-held skirts and 
short-sighted eyes, in alarm at the noise of the waters, gathers her 
heaps of stones to form a dam, lest the valley be overwhelmed by 
its rivers. How can she see that nature has prepared a path where 
it can journey safely to the mother sea, leaving only blessing in its 
track ? 

Now it is just this substitution of prudence for wisdom which 
characterises the French ideal of the family. The young Frenchman 
and woman are trained to believe it a duty to subdue all natural 
inclination in regard to the choice of conjugal relations, and accept 
the partner chosen for them by another individuality. No matter 
with what wise care and consideration for their happiness the selec- 
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tion has been made, the choice is vitiated by the fact that it is not 
theirs, Not only has the spiritual meaning of the relationship for 
them been thereby ignored, but they have been relieved of a primal 
responsibility of manhood and womanhood. What, meanwhile, 
becomes of the natural instincts unnaturally suppressed unhealthy 
French fiction professes to show. Unquestionably those races which 
have practised polygamy have been exclusively those which also 
limited the choice of the individual in the conjugal relation and 
exalted paternal authority. There can be little doubt that polygamy 
is the direct result of interference with individual freedom of choice 
in regard to marriage. Moreover, the abdication of personal re- 
sponsibility in the matter must affect the whole attitude of family 
life. It becomes exclusively prudential, There is no room within 
its narrow limits for the unexpected and the humanly unforeseen, 
It is an attempt to abolish the element of uncertainty in regard to 
the future which is absolutely essential to progress in life. Who 
would be able to feel an interest in his life, or to strive hopefully if 
he knew surely that 


“ All the to-morrows should be as to-day ?” 


Surely the scientific discoveries in the line of evolution have at 
least established the fact that the proper keynote of human life is 
expectancy. If this is wanting there is no spring in the spirit that 
will lead to any great or worthy effort. It is all very well to sneer 
at romance, and attribute most of the disasters of life to its agency, 
but the most matter-of-fact person is indebted to the feeling that 
inspires it for his early growth, even if he has discarded it in 
maturity. It is the child’s wonder at the world and eager outstretch 
towards the future that makes the impulse of his growth. Without 
it his hold on life would be feeble indeed, and his mental and 
physical development insignificant if not absolutely impossible. In 
like manner this element of romance supplies the germ of life- 
interest to the mature man and woman. No matter how sordid and 
narrow his life may grow in the struggle for existence, the “ shades 
of the prison-house” cannot entirely shut him in so long as this 
daily-growing wonder of soul-revelation in another nature is his by 
right of love. And no mere affection, dictated by “community of 
interests,” can supply the place of it. He may mistake its leading, 
and in consequence “‘ sup sorrow by spoons full.” His nature may 
be embittered, perhaps hardened, by a choice which to all others 
appears the height of folly; but at least he will have had his human 
opportunities. He will have had the germ of happiness and spiritual 
development in his own keeping. 

And there is no doubt that this atmosphere, charged to the full 
with spiritual potencies, makes the only fitting environment for 
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the child-life. The tender soul-germ is warped and hardened 
and often cheated of its happiness and the best possibilities of its 
future by less sympathetic surroundings. Much has been said of 
the disastrous effects of ill-considered marriages on the youth of 
the race, of children torn between disunited parents, and the 
condition of such is undeniably pitiful. But who shall attempt to 
enumerate the loss to the individuals and to the race by reason of 
the deadly closeness of the atmosphere of a marriage of convenience 
in which they were reared? A child may hold his faith and his 
idesls in spite of many a storm by which he suffers, for storms are 
not unknown in nature’s economy, but how shall he be trained 
towards the higher reaches of the moral life in a home which is- 
built on the sacrifice of truth to physical comfort and prosperity ? 
And it is the withholding of these opportunities of development 
that constitute the crime against the race that the advocates of 
such a system contemplate. One cannot blame the Frenchmen 
for the pride with which he points to the peace and contentment 
which he calls happiness at his hearth, due, as he believes, to the 
subordination of the individual to the family, but neither can the 
listener be blamed for looking beyond that fireside to its results on 
the race. 

Few Anglo-Saxons realise to what extent this prudential theory 
has influenced the birth-rate in France. And every biologist 
knows that disability lies always in the track of habit. In spite 
of foundling hospitals and abundant facilities for getting rid of 
unwelcome infants in more humane fashion than by the Chinese 
method of exposure, France is unable to expand into colonies to 
any extent. Surely a time when even the world-spreading Anglo- 
Saxon is beginning to cry out against race-suicide is not well 
chosen for advocating a theory of the family based solely upon 
prudence. The larger view—which sees in the natural attraction 
of one individual for another the wise provision of a Creator who 
held cognisance of the race as well as the individual, when He 
said “for this cause shall a man leave father and mother and 
cleave unto his wife ”—will not be likely to imagine that a family 
must be limited by the narrow bounds of a visible family treasury. 
He is but a shallow observer who accuses ‘nature of waste. A mind 
alive to her infinite outlook sees all around him evidences that 


“‘ As brute and bird do, reptile and the fly, 
Ay and, I nothing doubt, even tree, shrub, plant 
And flower of the field (are), all in a common pact 
To worthily defend the trust of trusts, 
Life from the Ever Living.” 


No scheme which limits the development of the individual is wide 
enough for the expansion of the race. Interfere with the respon- 
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sibility of individual choice and you shut your eyes to the vision 
of a race God-guided to a divinely foreseen height of character 
and attainment ; henceforth you must be content with a provincial 
ideal of material comfort, strictly limited, and doomed to extinction 
in family and nation before the measureless thirst for good which 
is the motive of all human development. 


Eximina L. SUTHERLAND. 

















A MODERN INSTANCE OF UNCON- 
SCIOUS PROPHECY. 


It is being increasingly felt that the old conception of the nature 
of prophecy needs to be modified. Formerly men believed that even” 
details comparatively trivial, concerning things to come, were made 
known to the prophets, and were proclaimed by them centuries 
beforehand. To many Christains uowadays there seems a want of 
dignity in such a conception: it lowers the prophet almost to the 
level of the magician and the soothsayer; nor is it easy to see what 
merit there can be in recognising such details when the event foretold 
comes to pass, since it calls for no higher quality than a certain intel- 
lectual sharpness and ingenuity. This it is, indeed,‘ which makes so 
many of the past commentaries on the Prophets such unprofitable 
reading: the cleverness displayed too much resembles that of one 
who is good at the solution of riddles; the explanations are in- 
genious rather than ingenuous, and neither call for nor exhibit any 
moral perception, We are beginning now, however, to see that the 
inspiration of the prophet was above all a moral inspiration; he 
saw further than other men because he saw deeper. Living on a 
higher spiritual plane than his contemporaries he drew ideal pictures 
of what men and societies might and should be; and as religion 
triumphed and spirituality increased there came an approximation 
to this ideal, and the prediction was in part fulfilled. This explains 
much in prophecy that is perplexing. It explains, for instance, occa- 
sional incongruities. Whilst the prophet depicted scenes and cha- 
racters of a moral beauty beyond the conception of his contemporaries, 
yet these were not necessarily, and in all respects, free from the 
immaturity of his time. Thus in some Messianic Psalm while 
nine-tenths of the verses may apply most marvellously to the person 
and office of Christ, the other tenth may depict some trait quite 
out of keeping with His character. It explains, also, the failure of 
the Pharisees to interpret their own Scriptures aright: for since 
prophecy reveals its meaning not to ingenuity but to moral insight, 
it is only the spiritual man who admires the moral beauty of the 
Prophets’ pictures, and measures men and nations by their 
approximation to the true ideal. 

Now if this account of the prophetic inspiration be true, or even 
partially true, the power of prophecy must be reckoned not as a 
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merely thaumaturgic, but as a spiritual gift, so that instances of its 
exercise ought to be forthcoming in modern times. And we should 
naturally look for such instances in the writings of the poets. The 
prophets were all poets; and though it cannot be said, conversely, 
that poets are all prophets, yet when a poet is possessed of a deeply 
spiritual nature, and dedicates his powers to the highest service, as 
Wordsworth, for instance, did, it onght not to surprise us to find a 
prophetic strain present in his writings. A prophet, in truth, 
Wordsworth was; not, indeed, largely in a predictive sense, for 
prediction is, at best, but a subordinate prophetic function—but 
in the higher sense of one who shows forth some new aspect of 
divine truth ; for none will deny that Wordsworth has taught men 
to discern the presence of God in the natural world as no other has 
done. But it is my present purpose to show that on one occasion 
at least he rises into the predictive strain. In his “ Character of 
the Happy Warrior” he sketched an ideal of which the world saw 
the living; embodiment half a century later in the saintly General 
Gordon, and the correspondence between the poem and the life is 
so close, and so interesting as an illustration of the predictive 
element in the Hebrew writings, that it will be worth while to 
compare the two somewhat minutely. 

The opening lines of the poem which are somewhat general, are 
not so startling in their application to our Christian hero as some 
other passages; but still they are sufficiently apposite. From the 
first Gordon was destined for the army, looked forward to this 
career as a matter of course, and prepared himself for it with 
painstaking diligence. The boy was father to the man. The little 
that is told us about his childhood reveals the same disposition as 
his public career discloses. His extraordinary modesty, for instance, 
was the same, When his mother praised one of his drawings and 
showed it with pride to a friend, the praise was so distastefal to 
the lad that he destroyed it forthwith; and in after years when it 
was thought right that an account of his Chinese campaign should 
be published, and Gordon after much pressure reluctantly consented 
to give information, he tore up page after page of the editor's 
work because it related to his own personal prowess. As regards his 
religious career also there was no violent break; we do not hear of 
any sudden conversion or spiritual crisis, but his days were “ bound 
each to each ” by personal piety. That the inner life was his chief 
concern, and that his high aims made his “ path always bright,” so 
that any enterprise he took in hand seemed a sacred task to which 
he was divinely commissioned—all this is sufficiently patent to 
every reader of his life. Now glance at the opening words of 
Wordsworth’s beautiful poem. 


“Who is the happy Warrior? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be ? 
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—It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought: 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright : 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care.” 


War was to Gordon both a school in which his virtues were dis- 
ciplined and perfected, and a sphere in which those virtues found 
their most fruitful exercise, The frequent sight of suffering made 
his heart only the more tender, so that he who could lead a forlorn - 
hope without a tremour, felt the sufferings of the least of God’s 
creatures. Once, in the Soudan, having inadvertently injured a 
lizard’s tail by switching his riding-whip, he was rendered miserable 
for days by the remembrance of it. At Woolwich he spent much 
time and care in trying to cure a canary belonging to a lady friend 
of his which had broken its leg. No man has written more feel- 
ingly of the horrors of war, or has more strongly denounced those 
who enter upon it with a light heart. To him it was a dreadful 
necessity, and nothing could justify its employment but the hope 
of putting an end to some evil greater still. When he quitted 
China he wrote to his mother “I know I shall leave China as poor 
as when I entered it, but with the knowledge that through my weak 
instrumentality upwards of eighty to one hundred thousand lives 
have been spared. I need no further satisfaction than this.” 
His sole object in undertaking the administration of the Soudan 
was to put down the slave trade. ‘I declare solemnly,” he says, 
“that I would give my life willingly to save the sufferings of these 
people, and if I could do this how much more does He care for them 
than such imperfection asI am.” In all this he was still the Happy 
Warrior, 


“* Who doomed to go in company with Pain 
And Fear and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 
In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives : 
By objects which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate.” 


Gordon’s besetting sin was a certain hastiness of temper which 
was never entirely conquered, but that the thousand incitements to 
this infirmity which his marvellous career occasioned were made to 
contribute to self-mastery is quite apparent in his biography. In 
this also he shows himself true to Wordsworth’s ideal. And no 
one can read his Journals written in the Soudan without seeing 
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that the trials of his faith disciplined his entire character. As the 
sight of suffering taught him compassion, so also his toils and 
anxieties taught him to endure hardness. 


“ No man ever had a harder task than I, unaided, have before me,” he 
writes, “ but it sits as a feather on me. . . . I have done with my com- 
forts in coming here. My work is great, but does not weigh me down. 
I go on as straight as*I can. I feel my own weakness, and look to 
Him who is Almighty,fand I leave the issue, without inordinate care, 
to Him.” 


Scores of passages to this effect are to be found in his letters 
and journals. And who can think of these traits in our hero with- 
out being reminded of Wordsworth’s description of the Happy 
Warrior as one who 


“Is placable—because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice ; 
More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more; more able to endure 
As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence also more alive to tenderness,” 


And so as regards the lines 


“Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 
Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 
He labours good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows.” 


as we read them, a hundred instances of Gordon’s modesty, self- 
suppression, rectitude of aim, and singleness of mind present 
themselves to justify their application to his career, 

But it is in the passage which follows that the most startling 
correspondence between the ideal and the real character is to be 
found. Every one remembers Gordon’s liability to throw up his 
post at a moment’s notice, but perhaps everyone does not know 
that this phenomenon was not a manifestation of caprice, but of 
settled principle. While at the head of ever-victorious army in 
China it was part of his deliberate purpose to set the orientals a 
constant example of mercy and truth. When contrary to his 
plighted word the captured Wangs or rebel chiefs were put to 
death Gordon promptly resigned, and only under great pressure 
and after satisfactory guarantees that his work would not again be 
undone did he resume command. When a war was threatened 
between Cape Colony and the Basutos, he, at that time commander 
of the Colonial forces, was sent on a mission to Basutoland, and 
being convinced by what he heard there that the Basutos were 
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substantially in the right, he promptly threw up his commission 
and stayed with the Basutos, trying to win them to keep the peace 
and to be true to the religion of Christ which they had embraced. 
So again when he went out to India as secretary to Lord Ripon, 
then Governor-General ; he went with the hope that he should be 
useful, But he was disgusted with what he saw there. To a man 
of his high ideals the luxury, the self-seeking, the love of money, 
the contempt for native prejudices which he discerned in many of 
the British officials were infinitely painful. He longed to do 
something to remedy all the evil which he saw, and yet found that 
his hands were so bound with the red tape of officialism that he 
was powerless ; and not even his respect for Lord Ripon could © 
prevent him from promptly resigning. How forcibly by all these 
episodes are we reminded of the ideal Happy Warrior. 


“Who, if he rise to station of command 
Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire.” 


Nor do I know of any man whose life, in its entire absence of self- 
seeking and the love of money more closely corresponds to the 
lines which follow those just quoted. In China he spent all his 
pay on the sick and wounded. When first appointed Governor- 
General of the Equatorial Province, he was offered £10,000 a year 
like his predecessor, but he would accept only £2000. When 
invited a second time to China to advise the Emperor in a crisis, 
and to re-organise the forces he was asked to state what pay he 
would accept, and sent back the characteristic telegram, “ As to 
pay, Gordon is indifferent.” At the Cape he accepted a sum less 
than half that which had been offered him; and wishing to 
recommend certain economies to the Colonial forces he set the 
example by reducing by one third his already reduced pay. And 
the absence of self-seeking was just as remarkable in him as his 
freedom from the love of money. After each of the remarkable 
episodes in his life he retired into complete seclusion, whence he 
only emerged at the pressing entreaties of others, and on occasions 
when he thought he saw some opportunity of serving God in his 
fellow men. No man more resolutely shunned fame, and no man’s 
fame is more assured. In this respect also he was one with the 
Happy Warrior.. 


“ Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 
And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state ; 
Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall 
Like showers of manna if they come at all.” 
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During those intervals, when not employed in great public enter- 
prises, the ever-victorious general was employed, as is well known, 
in teaching neglected waifs in a ragged school, or ministering to 
the sick and dying in the hospitals or the slums ; and so great was 
the love his gentle charity awakened in the hearts of the poor and 
sad, that his death many years after was felt by hundreds in the 
courts and slums of Woolwich as a personal bereavement. Only 
once did he address a public assembly, and that was an assembly of 
ragged children ; only once did he allow himself to be the hero of 
a public meeting, and that was when the Sunday-school children 
presented him with a pocket Bible, and on that occasion he broke 
down and left the meeting with tears in his eyes. Speaking of the 
fact that the Sunday-school teachers at Gravesend did not know how 
great a man was in their midst, one who knew him for twenty years 
says: “ But had they known it, it would have been impossible for 
them to have been overawed by his presence for he was as modest 
asa child.” Truly 


“His powers shed round him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace.” 


And we all know how true of Gordon are the lines which follow. 
We remember how, when called upon to andertake a superhuman 
task, to endeavour to accomplish single-handed that which armies 
had failed to do, he accepted the mission with a simple “ Yes,” and 
set out that same night for the Soudan. How serenely, when on 
his way, did he write to his friend in a country vicarage: “I am 
quite restored to my peace, thank God, and in His hand He will 
hide me. You and I are equally exposed to the attacks of the 
enemy, I not a bit more than you are,” We remember his 
address to the Soudanese: “I come without soldiers, but with 
God on my side.” And when God had shown him that not earthly 
success but martyrdom was to be his, we know that he was still 
serenely superior to his fortune: “I am quite happy, and, like 
Lawrence, I have tried to do my duty.” Is not this, indeed, he 
whom Wordsworth foresaw, mild and modest in private life : 


“* But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 
Is happy as a Lover; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired ; 
And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 
Or if an unexpected call succeed, 
Come when it will, is equal to the need.” 


Recall the affecting words he wrote to a lady when dangers were 
thickening round him at Khartoum: “ How are little Julia and 
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Charlie? I hope, well, and as naughty as ever. I wish often I 
was back, quiet and full of delightful thoughts, instead of thinking 
evil of every one and not trusting our dear Lord”; and then 
resume the reading of our poem. 


“ He who, though thus endowed as with a sense, 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 
Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 
Sweet images! which, wheresoe’er he be, 
Are at his heart; and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve 
More brave for this, that he hath much to love.” 


And so with the remaining lines. There is no need to comment 
on them. What has already been said, and what everybody knows 
of Gordon’s life and character will show how fitly our great 
Christian hero’s career answers the question, ‘‘ Who is the happy 
Warrior? ” 
“Tis, finally, the man, who, lifted high, 

Conspicuous object in a Nation’s eye, 

Or left unthought of in obscurity— 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 

Plays, in the many games of life, that one 

Where what he most doth value must be won: 

Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 

Looks foward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpast : 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 

For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame, 

And leave a dead unprofitable name— 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause : 

This is the happy Warrior; this is He 

That every man in arms should wish to be.” 


I have now quoted every line of “ The Happy Warrior,” and it 
is plain that both in its general drift and in its details it is clearly 
applicable to him whom we have considered as its antitype. It is 
equally clear that we might ransack ancient and modern history 
without finding another hero who would thus minutely correspond 
to Wordsworth’s high ideal. Here, then, is a modern case of 
prophecy fully as wonderful, in one sense, as any to be found in 
the Old Testament. Supposing men were to treat it hereafter as 
men treat Biblical prophecy, what would happen? When, 
centuries hence, the chronology now distinct had become hazy, one 
class of critics would probably build up a really convincing argu- 
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ment that the poet and the hero were contemporaries, that Words- 
worth must have been familiar with Gordon’s career and must have 
had it in his mind’s eye when the poem was written. An opposite 
school of critics would be busy in arriving at an equally false 
conclusion. We know—for Wordsworth himself has told us— 
that some traits of the Happy Warrior were borrowed from 
the character of Nelson, others from that of his own brother John. 
But the critics last mentioned, anxious to prove that this fore- 
shadowing of Gordon was a pure piece of necromancy, would 
triumphantly ask—How could all the noble things in this writing 
apply to Nelson, an adulterer,a profane swearer, a man full of 
earthly infirmities ? How could the picture of a warrior apply to 
John Wordsworth, captain of an East Indian ship, no soldier and 
not even an officer in the Navy ? They would cover with ridicule 
those who suggested that these contemporaries of Wordsworth had 
anything to do with the inspiration of this prophecy. Both classes 
of critics, as we know, would be wrong. And is it not at least 
possible that those astute critics who assume that the Hebrew 
prophets always prophesied after or during the occurrence of the 
event, and those ingenious theologians who explain away every- 
thing in a prophecy that seems to be borrowed from the writer's 
own time, may be equally mistaken ? 

But if we take this modern instance for our guide we shall be 
kept, I think, from either extreme. Meany of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament are just what this poem is, attempts to paint a true 
ideal, made by men of deep spiritual insight, under the impulse of 
the Holy Ghost. The prophets, for example, depict in many 
passages the supreme happivess which would result if their nation 
would but turn with all their heart to God; and by putting such 
passages side by side, we get a picture of the future Golden Age. 
The images employed are drawn from the events and persons of the 
prophets’ own times; there have been partial fulfilments, consisting 
of only temporary approximations, on the part of one or other 
nation, to the state of holiness and happiness depicted by the 
prophets; but the ideal awaits for its full realisation that day when 
“all shall be kings and priests to God,” when “ men shall beat their 
spears into pruning-hooks and their swords into ploughshares,” and 
when “ the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea.” Less happy than Wordsworth their dream has not 
yet clothed itself in actual facts. 

The Messianic prophecies, on the other hand, have not been 
merely fulfilled but surpassed. Seers and prophets, having once 
learned to look forward to an ideal King and Saviour, each sought 
to depict that ideal in the fairest colours he could command, and 
their success or failure is the measure of their capacity for receiving 
the spiritual conceptions with which God would fain endow them. 
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Their images, too, were of necessity borrowed from their surround- 
ings, and especially from the traits which they admired in the best 
and holiest of their kings. The analogy to be derived from Words- 
worth’s poem should guard us equally from denying the existence of 
these prototypes, and from believing that the prophetic picture was 
completely realised inthem. Once accept this analogy, and it would 
not surprise us to find in the 110th Psalm, which our Lord Himself 
stamped as Messianic, and which is for the most part so wonderfully 
applicable to the Messiah’s reign, a prediction that ‘‘ he shall fill the 
places with dead bodies and cut in pieces the rulers over divers 
nations.” Nor, on the other hand, shall we blindly maintain 
that to Hezekiah, and to Hezekiah alone were such epithets ap- | 
plicable as “ Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace.” Nor will it surprise us to find un- 
doubted Messianic passages embedded in a context which repels us. 
There is probably no prediction of the same length as the poem I 
am dealing with which will apply in so unforced and minute a manner 
to the Messiah, as Wordsworth’s poem applies to Gordon. The 
reason is obvious. Christ, God incarnate, surpassed all human con- 
ception. No man was worthy to catch more than a partial glimpse 
of His glory, no prophet could fully foresee the grandeur of His 
moral beauty. As the little squares of gold and enamel which are 
pieced together by an artist to form the head of an angel or saint 
do not when separate’ suggest the artist’s ideal, so neither do the 
Old Testament prophecies till they are brought together present a 
true image of the God Man. The theory deducible from Words- 
worth’s unconscious prophecy helps us to feel that without 
being irrational we may accept as prophecy whatever iu Scripture 
points to Christ, and, without being irreverent, reject whatever in 
the context seems unworthy of Him. The adoption of such a 
theory would absolve the preacher from much strained exegesis, 
and would rid our commentaries of much special pleading which is 
rather a stumbling-block than a help to the candid inquirer. 


Anous M, MacKay. 





STUDIES OF HAPPINESS. 


I, 


To say that the things best worth knowing are those least known 
to us is almost a truism, yet the strangeness of the fact is always 
striking us afresh, in whichever direction we look. If we are 
interested in fish or fowl, the habits of the mastodon, or the idiosyn- 
crasies of the Ichthyosaurus, science is ready to supply us with a 
mass of information; but if we want to understand about ourselves 
and our place in the world, we find that we are asking riddles, to 
which answers—like Betsy Trotwood—are “ not forthcoming”. 

Medical science, we are told, is still in the empirical stage, whilst 
mental science stands on the threshold of inquiry. As for our souls, 
there are many who do not even yet feel sure whether they have 
any or not, and for the rest, it is only those who have faith in the 
unknown, who know! 

Just the same uncertainty prevails in the study of our present 
theme, Happiness. 

The desire for happiness must have animated every human breast 
in every age, yet in spite of the centuries that have passed between 
the mysterious ¢hen of the beginning until now, how little we know 
about it, or understand how to attain it. The reason is no doubt 
because the subject is too vast to be viewed comprehensively without 
effort, and also the desire for it is such an integral part of ourselves 
and so inextricably knotted up with practical questions of ways and 
means, expectations, circumstances and persons—with the whole 
network of life in fact—that instead of examining it as a whole, 
most of us are content to think of it, as we experience it, in scraps 
and patches. Happiness falls like sunlight here and there upon 
our chequered lives, sometimes brightening them with the obvious 
joys of youth and love, health and prosperity ; sometimes persistently 
eluding its most ardent votaries, or tainting the best gifts of life 
with some subtle flavour of bitterness; and sometimes also 
appearing in unexpected ways and places, where sorrow and suffering 
reign. 

Altogether ’tis no wonder some people shake their heads dubiously 
and quote the well-known saying that he who seeks for happiness 
will never find it, whilst many others regard it as a transient and 
elusive boon which it is well that we shonld learn to do without. 
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If we look into the matter a little we perceive that much as people 
may differ as to the relationship which happiness bears, or ought to 
bear, to the individual, and as to the best mode of obtaining it, 
there is not much difference of opinion as to the meaning of the 
word itself, most people agreeing that happiness is the enjoyment of 
good ; a state of felicity; the whole gamut of delight from ecstasy 
to simple peace of mind. True, there are a few unreflective per- 
sons here and there who insist on identifying it with what they 
call “mere” pleasure, not wholly disassociated in their minds with 
Sabbath-breaking ; but they are a small minority, and as, according 
to Nuttal’s Dictionary, to be happy means, among other things, 
“ enjoying the presence and favour of God in a future life,” it is’ 
clear that attempts to restrict the meaning of the word to any kind 
of temporal or material pleasure are quite outof order. Hence we 
naturally infer that happiness, the heart’s desire, is also the rational 
and proper object of life. Happiness in the abstract, that is to say, 
but not necessarily all, or any particular form of it: we have only to 
look back upon our own lives to see how many things, pleasurable 
for the moment, end by disagreeing with our mental or physical 
health, and therefore indulgence in them does not contribute to the 
sum total of our happiness, and, in a word, we see that it is quite 
as easy to make mistakes in this matter as in anyother. But what- 
ever mistakes we may make, and whatever culpable weakness we 
may show, by indulging in pleasures which we know to be prejudi- 
cial to our welfare, we may still adhere to the belief that happiness 
is the legitimate object of every life, and ask with every show of 
reason “ how is it possible not to desire felicity, or the enjoyment of 
good?” Yet we have nosooner placed ourselves in this unassailable 
position than we hear the answering cry, “There is something 
better than happiness,” to which our hearts respond. Yes, there 
is something better than happiness, stronger than reason, and higher 
than felicity ; namely, the love of purity, truth and righteousness. 
But then, we argue, is not this very love and pursuit of goodness 
just as much a method of seeking happiness as the pursuit of any 
worldly good—art for instance, or learning, for the sake of which 
people are often willing to sacrifice other things. The answer to 
this usually is, that however much people may sacrifice some things 
to others, in the pursuit of happiness, they never sacrifice themselves 
(a subtle difference), whereas saints and heroes do. They are msde 
of sterner stuff, and do not stop to consider how much death at the 
stake, or torture, or dismemberment at the cannon’s mouth will in- 
crease the sum total of their happiness either here or hereafter. St. 
Paul, for instance, did not consult his earthly welfare when he 
became the Apostle to the Gentiles, and if it had been revealed to 
him that no fature bliss, or life even, could be his, would it have 
made any difference to his actions or his desire to save others. We 
VoL, 166.—No, 4. 2H 
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think not; nor is it probable that ‘‘ other worldliness” has ever 
prompted nobler deeds than present worldliness has, though no doubt 
it has served as a useful curb to evil passions, 

If we turn to Spencer’s Data of Ethics we shall see the arguments 
in favour of regarding happiness as the object of life very clearly 
expressed. He points out that happiness must be our aim if life is 
to continue to exist, for he says: 


“Tf we substitute for the word Pleasure, the equivalent phrase—a 
feeling which we seek to bring into consciousness and retain there, and if 
we substitute for the word Pain, the equivalent phrase—a feeling which 
we seek to get out of consciousness and to keep out; we see at once that, 
if the states of consciousness which a creature endeavours to maintain are 
the correlatives of injurious actions, and if the states of consciousness 
which it endeavours to expel are the correlatives of beneficial actions, it 
must quickly disappear through persistence in the injurious and avoidance 
of the beneficial.” 


But, of course, he does not mean that instinct or impulse should 
always be obeyed, because, as he further explains, “special and 
proximate pleasures and pains must be disregarded out of conside- 
ration for remote and diffused pleasures and pains,” Finally, he 
tells that as man progresses in the scale of civilisation the conflicting 
aims of egotism and altruism grow nearer and nearer, less and less 
antagonistic, until, at last, they become co-essential. In the 
Appendix, alluding to the apparent difficulty of reconciling egotism 
and altruism, Mr, Spencer says: “There has from the beginning 
been arising, and has arisen more and more, to a higher and higher 
stage, such constitution in each creature as entailed egoistic grati- 
fication in performing the altruistic action.” He points to family 
life as an example of this, showing that in the family self-sacrifice 
becomes pleasurable through affection, and from this he argues: 
‘‘ That which has been in course of achievement in respect of the 
limited group of beings constituting a family . . . is to a compara- 
tively small extent achieved with those larger groups constituting 
societies.” 

With such reasoning as this it is hard to disagree, but at the 
same time we feel that it does not cover all the ground. For one 
thing, it deals with conduct itself rather than motive, and to admit 
that under certain circumstances egotism and altruism coalesce is 
not an admission that laudable conduct is necessarily occasioned by 
that consideration ; on the contrary, it seems to us that those in 
whom the coalition is most complete are precisely those most 
willing to sacrifice self if it were not so. 

Now let us glance at what has been written on the other side. 
In The Emotions and the Will Dr. Bain says: “So far as I am 
able to judge of our disinterested impulses, they are wholly distinct 
from the attainment of pleasure and the avoidance of pain. They 
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lead us, as I believe, to sacrifice pleasures and incur pains without 
any compensation ; they positively detract from our happiness.” 

In The Map of Life Mr. Lecky says something very similar. 
“The conscience of mankind,” he writes, “has ever recognised 
self-sacrifice as the supreme element of virtue, and self-sacrifice is 
never real when it is only the exchange of a less happiness for a 
greater.” 

Thus the matter stands, and it is no easy task to reconcile these 
conflicting opinions; philosophy will not help us, it seems, and if 
we are determined to solve the riddle we must turn for help to 
popular opinion and that oft-quoted person, “the Man in the 
Street.” Here we find no formulas and no theories; nothing but 
the passive assumption that man has two selves, a higher and a 
lower, or, as it is more frequently expressed, two sides, a good one 
and a bad one. ‘True, this dual self has only a metaphorical exist- 
ence, and popular sentiment cannot explain its own notion; but, 
for all that, most of us believe that there is in each one of us a 
nebulous something beyond the every-day, obvious, egotistical and 
self-interested self. Consequently a great many phrases which 
sound ambiguous and contradictory are perfectly well understood ; 
thus we hear of ‘disinterested labour,” “ unselfish enthusiasm,” 
“ the joy of self-sacrifice,”and other cryptic or paradoxical sayings 
which, nevertheless, the wayfaring man understands, because he 
experiences within himself many a conflict, many a victory, and 
many @ loyal surrender. If we permit ourselves to adopt this 
assumption, at all events provisionally, we shall see that it supplies 
a key to our present difficulty. 

Let us begin again with the verdict of philosophy that happiness 
is the only rational object of life, since anything preferable to 
happiness must be something which affords greater happiness than 
happiness, which is absurd. 

Be it so! But when we have admitted this fact without reserve 
it still remains for us to ask, ‘‘ Whose happiness are we consider- 
ing?” If our mental nature is dual, our objects of desire will be 
dual, and sometimes so directly in opposition that the satisfaction 
of the one side will necessitate the sacrifice of the other ; therefore 
it is of importance to decide whether to regard the happiness of 
the higher or lower self as the rational object of life. Our choice, 
we perceive, is not one of degree, but of kind. That which offers 
& preponderance of pleasure overpaying to the lower self may be 
absolutely abhorrent to the higher, and vice versa, consequently the 
standard set by the higher nature will yield very different results 
from the one set by the lower. For instance, there are many cases 
in which the positive pleasure of some wrongful act quite out- 
weighs the faint protests of conscience; therefore it is for the 
happiness of the lower self to act wrongfully, especially as the 
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protests of conscience are sure to grow fainter each time they are 
resisted. But if the happiness of the higher self is the object of 
life, then it is more comfortable to obey the dictates of conscience, 
and, in a word, matters of taste and matters of morality cannot be 
estimated by the same measure or weighed against each other. 

Moreover, as Mr. Lecky says, “ Self-sacrifice is never real when 
ic is only the exchange of a less happiness for a greater one,” and 
on the same ground common sense never regards the price which 
we pay for a thing as a sacrifice of self, because we obviously 
desire to possess the purchase more than the money. Therefore 
real self-sacrifice, or self-denial, only exists when it involves the 
sacrifice or the denial of the lower self without compensation to the 
demands and desires of the higher self. From this point of view 
two things become increasingly clear to us; first of all, we see 
why so many people will not admit that happiness is the proper 
object of life. It is because they jump to the conclusion that it is 
the happiness of the lower self that is meant—the mundane 
satisfaction of the possibly prudent and virtuous, but selfish per- 
sonality. Therefore they declare tbat there is something more 
desirable than happiness, something which Carlyle called blessedness 
and which we call the happiness of the higher self. 

The second thing which becomes clearer to us is the reason why 
the Epicureans necessarily degenerated whilst the Stoics did not, 
for if virtue (to sum up the higher qualities in one word) is 
recommended only because it conduces to the happiness of man as 
a whole, it stands to reason that many people will question 
whether so much virtue is agreeable to them on the whole, and 
incline to the belief the self-indulgence suits their tastes better. 

On the other hand the Stoics and Ascetics generally, whilst we 
count them in error in sapposing that serenity of mind or 
spiritual exaltation were not forms of happiness, were nevertheless 
fortunate in this, that they put their label so to speak on to the 
forms of happiness which appeal to the high self, and therefore 
succeeded in maintaining a lofty standard. 

Hence the essential difference between the two schools of 
thought appears to be that in the one case the individual is left 
to choose what seems best to him, and in the other the choice is 
made for him. True, the enlightened Epicurean or Hedonist 
advises the practice of virtue, but he has no authority to enforce 
his personal opinions, and his pupils may always reply “ that is true 
for you, but for me, a short life and a merry.” But in the schools 
of austerity the teachers speak authoritatively, they claim to know 
what is best for their pupils; they do not tell them to consult 
their preferences but to strive after high things, and to acquire 
such tastes and virtues as are not inherent in them, assuring them 
that whether they like it or no, such conduct is for their welfare 
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and ultimate good. Thus they teach that the common good desired 
by all can only be reached by the rugged path of self-discipline 
and self-sacrifice and not by every pleasant road which seems to 
reach there, Thus far the dual self-supposition has been helpful, 
but we cannot accept it even as a working hypothesis until we 
have considered it more carefully. It is satisfactory to note that 
so far as mental science is concerned we are welcome to split the 
ego into as many parts as we like, since the disintegrations 
of the personality is one of its favourite problems; but what we 
require of this as of every hypothesis, before we can deem it 
workable, is that it shall be clear and definite. Now, the way- 
faring man may be convinced of the existence of two sides to his 
nature, but he would be puzzled to say what was the scope of 
either, and he certainly could not point out where the one ended 
and the other began. Can we by taking thought do any better ? 

Let us begin by forming a clear conception of man as he is 
evolved by rational processes and positive science, in short of 
Herbert Spencer’s man in whom altruism and egotism coalesce. 
He is, of course, a good citizen, possibly a good husband and 
father, and in all things he is just, scrupulous, and urbane, 
because enlightened self-interest make him so. But at best he 
lacks the motives which have kept less enlightened men and 
women pure and honourable long before altruism and egotism had 
eo much as a bowing acquaintanceship. Moreover, the fact that 
his love and care for others is sanctioned if not dictated by self- 
interest, seems to rob the rose of its sweetness and brush the 
charm from all fair deeds of loving and giving. 

Thus, at best, stands enlightened selfishness, but even this high 
standard is not often reached. 

In ordinary life we find that altruism and egotism do not as yet 
coalesce as much as we could wish, and in the second place we find 
that men are not always enlightened enough to perceive the coalition 
when it does occur, being oftimes short-sighted and inclined to 
overvalue the bird in the hand. Such as he is, however, the rational 
man, in whom altruism and egotism tend to coalesce, certainly exists 
as a type and may very well stand for Self No.1. He is the man 
with whom we expect to deal in business, the man to whom self- 
interest we instinctively address our argument and persuasions. 
Bat over and above this man we sometimes find a being—equally 
self-interested, if you choose to call it so—whose self and whose 
interests lie outside the limits of Self No. 1. 

It is thought by some that space may be actually modified by 
immaterial forms and perceived by the eye of the mind without the 
intervention of the eye of sense, and this idea affords us an excel- 
lent analogy of the way in which the two selves of a person may 
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conceivably exist in the same space, and may perceive totally 
different modifications of the spaces around them. Self No, 1 per- 
ceives the material through the medium of the senses, draws an 
impassable barrier between the ego and the non-ego, and very 
reasonably values other people and things according to their useful- 
ness or reverse to himself. Self No. 2, the spirit self—within, yet 
overshadowing all—is bound by the closest tie to the corporeal 
personality, yet unfettered by its limitations or governed by its 
laws, and able to identify itself with other spirits or souls, able 
even to become one with Christ ‘as I and my Father are one.” 
Able to identify itself and become one with others through love 
and sympathy that is the distinguishing quality of that other self, 
the quality which makes it possible to prefer the well-being of 
others to that of its own primary self, and able to find the highest 
happiness in a course of action which may involve the sacrifice of 
all the other self holds most dear. Love, however, does not cover 
the whole field of unselfish activities, there is duty also. Much 
might be written on these and their relationship to one another, 
but at present we can only glance at them as the two forces which 
sometimes in unison, sometimes in conflict, absorb the entire 
energies of the higher self between them. This, however, we must 
bear in mind; the love of the higher self always means an unselfish 
love, a loyal devotion, although it may be devoted to an unworthy 
object and mistaken in its promptings. So also the sense of duty 
which belongs to the higher self must always mean an unselfish 
devotion to a creed or a cause, however much it may be disfigured 
by fanaticism. Neither have we time to trace any dividing line 
between the attendant pleasures of the higher and lower selves, 
between, for instance, a purely sensuous delight in form and colour 
and the spiritual insight which sees in them the revelation of some 
divine idea. It is enough for our present purpose to remember 
what we already know, namely, that everything which suggests 
and leads up to the practice of unselfish love and duty is of the 
higher nature, whilst all which suggests or leads down to the lower 
self is of the lower self, which, however, is not necessarily an evil 
self. The enjoyment of physical exercise, of a hearty meal, or a 
good joke, and what not besides, are all compatible with the 
higher life, though they may not lead up to it. 

This duality is a vague, incomprehensible, contradicting notion, 
some may say, but our answer is that it is at all events less vague 
and incomprehensible than the notions which exist in the minds 
of nine-tenths of us. The whole strength of our position lies in 
this, that however unsatisfactory our explanations and elaborations 
may be, the facts on which they are based can be found deep in 
the heart of nearly every man. The two selves, the two often 
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rival interests and desires, and the two streams of action therefrom 
which make up the chequered history of our lives, have to be 
accepted and somehow accounted for, 


IT, 


We have agreed to consider happiness as the proper object of 
life, and we have recognised the fact that some people prefer those 
forms of happiness which appeal to the higher self even though 
the pursuit of them involves a life-long struggle and sometimes 


great suffering. Now, the question naturally arises, are they- 


right? Right, that is to say, in supposing that spiritual happi- 
ness, or blessedness, does on the whole yield more satisfaction than 
any other form of happiness? Our impulse is to answer unhesi- 
tatingly, Yes ; but, for all that, the question is by no means a 
simple one, First of all, we must concede the fact that thoroughly 
disinterested people are in a minority—how small that minority is 
we shall never know ; but if we allow mixed motives to count as 
all pure, mixed interests as all disinterested, we must still admit 
that those who have chosen the standard of the higher life are 
fewer than those who make the lower self paramount, and that 
selfishness rules the world. Now, if there is more happiness to be 
obtained through unselfishness than through selfishness, or, to 
speak more precisely, if the quality of the one kind of satisfaction 
is infinitely more precious and better worth having than the other, 
how is it that prudence has not discovered the fact? Yet prudence 
is never unselfish. 

Many will say that it is all a matter of temperament, that the 
same laws do not apply to all, and a close analogy might be traced 
between the spiritual diathesis and genius. Both may be con- 
sidered as somewhat abnormal developments, both are subject to 
fires and frenzies, hopes, fears, and enthusiasms, to which other 
people are strangers, and both set their hearts on an ideal quite 
unattainable in this life, for ever yearning and striving after 
greater perfection instead of being satisfied with having already 
received greater gifts than their neighbours. But very little is 
to be gained by following out this train of thought, because, when 
all is said, the question still remains, Is the possession of genius a 
blessing or a curse? is the spiritual diathesis one which we should 
like to have? ‘This is no idle speculation, because although tem- 
peraments are born and not made, tendencies (which is all that 
most of us can boast) can certainly be developed or discouraged 
both in ourselves and others. The higher faculties, whether intel- 
lectual, spiritual, or moral, do not spring suddenly into life, but are 
‘of slow growth, and therefore we are bound to look to the future 
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and to consider not only what we are but what we wish to be; 
and, in a word, we have to choose between the claims of the higher 
and the lower self at a time when neither are fully developed 
however old we may be. On the one hand, we find that conscience 
exacts many sacrifices and privations without yielding any positive 
happiness in return, all that we can do is to draw its sting to avoid 
remorse. Often it seems as if the best part of life were spent in 
just such sober fashion—the doing of unpleasant tasks and the 
rejection of pleasant ones in order to avoid the goad of conscience ; 
it is only at times that the veil is lifted and we see “ The light 
that never shone on sea or land,” if our material lot happens to be 
a hard one. On the other hand, enlightened self-interest supplies 
sufficient discipline for self-respect,and picks out the smoothest 
tracks and the pleasantest places that come within. its reach all 
through life. There is no rade jostling, no discourtesy, nothing but 
the will to take all the good that comes without considering the 
welfare of others, except in relation to self. Does it not seem as if 
ithis disposition, so well adapted to the world we live in, is the one 
-best qualified to make us happy ? 

A large number of people answer this question in the affirmative, 
‘but of those who dissent there are, broadly speaking, two divisions 
which agree in nothing but their adoption of the higher life. The 
first and largest division is, of course, formed of religious people, 
Christians chiefly, who necessarily believe that the cultivation of 
the higher self is for their happiness, both here and hereafter. 
But the other division consists of a number of thoughtful men and 
women, agnostics chiefly, who find their happiness here in the 
cultivation of a higher self, without regard to any possible here- 
after. Moreover, they say that conduct which is modified by any 
consideration of future rewards and punishments is not the highest 
conduct, is not in any sense disinterested. 

To this, however, Christians may safely agree, since it remains 
for them to point out that ideal Christianity is not simply a life of 
exemplary conduct, but a development of the higher thought and 
affections, which involves a corresponding growth of mental and 
spiritual faculties the enjoyment of which constitutes the higher 
happiness. 

In fact we may say that Christian and Agnostic often worship 
the same high ideals and cherish the same aspirations with the 
same disinterested devotion, but with widely different prospects of 
happiness, In the first place the Christian believes in the absolute 
living reality of his Ideal, whilst the Agnostic has only abstrac- 
tion of his own thought and that faint twilight of hope expressed 
in the saying that ‘‘ All things are possible where nothing is 
known.” 

Again, the Christian regards this world as a prelude to a better, 
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he believes that his higher self, though not of this world, nor 
satisfied with it, is becoming more and more fit for a higher state 
of existence, and being prepared to appreciate far more lovely con- 
ditions of being than are at present conceivable. The Agnostic is, of 
course, unable to console himself with any such visions, and whilst 
we cannot deny the loftiness of spirit which often animates him, we 
are sometimes tempted to ask, is his conduct quite rational ? Since 
he knows of nothing beyond the present world, why cling so pas- 
sionately to those ideals of love, truth and righteousness which are 
so far out of keeping with existing facts and conditions? Is it 
because they are hallowed by memories and traditions of childhood, 
of lessons learnt at a mother’s knee, of associations with a faith | 
which the heart cherishes though the mind has renounced it, or is 
it simply the instinctive yearning for a light which we all seem to 
feel tc some degree ? 

But whatever the cause may be, and however natural, we must 
still question whether it is reasonable—that is to say, whether it 
promotes happiness to cherish the highest ideals and endeavour to 
live up to them, if they are not joined to religious belief. We 
recall what Dr. Bain says: that our disinterested impulses “ posi- 
tively detract from our happiness,” and although we only accept 
this statement in a qualified sense, we can scarcely deny that a 
person not subject to disinterested impulses is more likely to be 
happy than one who is. 

Now so far as we, severally, are concerned we may say perhaps 
that these conclusions affect us very little, because for good or ill, 
wisely or unwisely, we do follow certain ideals, are at times visited 
by disinterested impulses, and would not have it otherwise whatever 
reason may say ; but however readily we may speak for ourselves we 
must consider very carefully before we answer for others, or attempt 
to influence their lives. 

This aspect of the question seems to have been overlooked, per- 
haps for the reason that altruistic Agnostics judge other people by 
themselves. They can conceive of no higher happiness than that 
of doing good to others, and as such sentiments are beneficial to the 
Community, they think they should be encouraged. But this is not 
the conclusion of the whole matter, because, as ethical teachers, 
they are confronted by a number of young people who are well 
disposed, but not as a rule philantrophic, and in any case they 
represent human nature in the making, not highly developed 
specimens. Now the ethical choice before these young people is 
not between virture and vice, because common prudence, the most 
elementary common sense, is sufficient to convince the intellect that 
good conduct and self-restraint pay best in the end, and although 
many succumb to temptation there are few who would attempt to 
justify them. The practical question, therefore is whether these 
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young people should be trained to become enlightened egotists, or 
whether they should have a certain group of Ideals set before them, 
and be exhorted to strive after them. These ideals, like the 
highest forms of art, do not usually attract the untrained in- 
telligence very powerfully, not so powerfully as the highly coloured 
delights that lie nearer to hand, and if left to decide for itself, 
Youth will usually prefer enlightened egotism to the vague 
spiritual joys which are comprehended under the head of blessed- 
ness. ‘ But,” says the high-minded Agnostic, “ blessedness counts 
for more than anything else in my eyes, and I wish you to choose 
as I have chosen.” To this his pupils might answer, might they 
not? ‘ You are old, we are young; your nature is spiritual, ours is 
material; and moreover the circumstances of your life, domestic 
felicity and so forth have perhaps contributed to make you what 
you are. But with us, and our prospects, all is otherwise, and we 
think that it is for our happiness to conform as far possible to the 
world we live in. We perceive the uses of reciprocity and all 
the qualities summoned up in the expression .good citizenship, but 
when you set before us an Immaculate Standard partially borrowed 
from Christianity, you invite us to come out of the world which 
we know, to conquer self by the force of some passionate devotion 
to an abstract good which only exists in the imagination, and 
to acquire spiritual tastes and faculties, which can never be 
fully exercised or enjoyed in a material existence, and cannot be 
exercised at all, so far as we know when that material existence is 
at an end.” 

The subject is a very difficult one, for if, on the other hand, we 
must admit that the more developed the higher nature is, the better 
man is able to bear the inevitable sorrow and sufferings of life, we 
must also admit that he is liable to be more tender and pitiful, 
and more likely to incur voluntary pains and penalties than others 
of more selfish constitution. Enlightened egotism teaches us to 
bear reverses of fortune, or ill health, as cheerfully as possible, since 
there is nothing to be gained by breaking down, or trying the 
patience of our friends by querelous complaints, but it also teaches 
us to avoid the company of sick and sorrowful persons as much as 
possible. ‘True, it is not pleasant to be considered hard hearted or 
neglectful, but there are many occasions when it is quite easy to 
“pass by on the other side” without causing remark (very likely 
the Levite had some engagement to keep), and ’tis only we who 
know whether we might not have contrived to sit with the mourner 
longer than we did, and under such circumstances self-interested 
people naturally evade depressing effects. But unselfish people as 
naturally contrive to give more time and help than could be 
expected from them, voluntarily shutting themselves in darkened 
rooms, not to receive gratitude and admiration, but to listen to the 
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complaints or the difficulties of those who are, perhaps, too much 
engrossed in their own pressing needs even to perceive that any 
sacrifice has been made for them. Now it is clear that in such 
cases as these, both the selfish and the unselfish person do what 
they like best, the one by avoiding what is disagreeable, and the 
other by avoiding the reproaches of a sensitive conscience, but it is 
not quite easy to decide which obtains the greater happiness of the 
two. All through life we see that, although in a general way the 
dictates of the higher self coincide with those of self-interest, they 
do not invariably do so. Occasionally in those great questions of 
life and death, which reveal the heroes and saints of history, and 
far more frequently in the small questions of personal comfort and 
pleasure, there is war between the higher and lower self, and 
inevitable suffering of one kind or the other, therefore the young 
egotist perhaps has reason on his side when he frankly resents an 
appeal to his feelings. He is happy enough in his way, immensely 
interested in himself and his chances, quite willing to disregard 
proximate pleasures and pains out of regard to future ones, if he 
sees it is worth his while ; but he is not interested in the welfare of 
other people, or of anything that does not centre round himself, and 
he does not want to be made uncomfortable by having his higher 
self touched and civil war declared. If he could realise how long 
that warfare must last before the higher self obtains dominion he 
would be still more impatient of altruistic suggestion. At the 
same time we must not overlook the positive joys of spiritual 
blessedness; it is a common mistake to paint wordly enjoyments 
in the brightest colours whilst the beatitudes of the higher self 
seem to contain little more than the negation of remorse, the 
absence of strong undisciplined passions and desires, yet the poets 
tell us otherwise when they speak of the inspirations of nature, 
and of all things high and noble. Moreover, although it may 
require a poet to express beatitude, there are few unselfish souls 
surely who have not had their sacred hours of peace, if not of 
rapture. But one does not know how to weigh these ethereal joys 
against the obvious advantages of self-interested action, nor can we 
show that they invariably compensate for long periods of physical 
suffering and privation such as the noblest people sometimes 
voluntarily undergo. Therefore they can only prefer this course as 
being the lesser of two evils, the greater evil being that of neglect- 
ing to do the work which, rightly or wrongly, appeals to them as a 
thing to be done; and the egotist is within his rights if he argues 
that he does not wish to become inconveniently sensitive to the 
sufferings of others, or the claims of idealism. 
To sum up, the choice of the better part is unquestionably a 
wise one for some natures, for those who have risen up to a certain 
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point, but we cannot say with certainty that these high natures 
are on the whole happier than natures which have never risen 
beyond enlightened self-interest, nor are they so well adapted to 
their environment, therefore we have no justification for attempting 
to mould and influence others, the young especially, to desire the 
better part unless we believe in a life to come, in which the higher 
nature will find itself thoroughly at home. 

We see clearly enough that if a boy’s life is to end when he 
leaves school there is no occasion to press uncongenial studies upon 
him; let him learn what he pleases ; but if we believe that a career 
lies before him, we may reasonably point out that certain studies 
will prove more useful than others, and that certain literary or 
artistic tastes not yet strong enough to make effort pleasurable, 
will, if encouraged, become a delight which will long outlast the 
childish amusements which now rival them. 

If this be admitted, it can scarcely be denied that the same 
judgment applies to life, yet the fact is often overlooked, and whilst 
we readily admit that religious people have not the monopoly of 
high ideals and unselfish qualities, we do maintain that religion has 
the monopoly of reason when she preaches those ideals, and urges 
them upon characters in the making, because religion alone can 
dare to give the assurance that it is for the happiness of every one, 
under all circumstances, to choose the better part. 

Hitherto we have been studying happiness from an ethical stand- 
point, but we cannot conclude without glancing at its practical 
aspects, and the familiar question at once arises, “Is life worth 
living ?” The moral value of life, of course, depends upon our 
convictions, religious or otherwise, but this forms no part of our 
present inquiry. We wish to know whether life is worth living for 
its own sake—-whether it shows a balance of pleasure over pain, or 
the reverse, quite apart from its uses. 

At first sight the mere fact that people almost always cling to 
life and shrink from death, the universal prevalence of the will to 
live, throughout all animate nature, seems a sufficient answer to the 
question, but we have to remember that there are numbers of people 
who delude themselves with false hopes. 

‘Man never is, but always to be blessed,” said Pope; and there 
are few who do not, in youth at all events, expect greater prizes 
than they ever obtain. Thus it might be said, that as gamblers 
return again and again to the tables, buoyed up by hopes which the 
moralist knows are delusive, so man awakes day after day with the 
belief that his luck must turn at last, or that he is somehow going 
to feel happier than heretofore. Therefore, the mere fact that men 
cling to life does not prove that they have any good reason for doing 
so, though it does afford presumptive evidence to that effect, since 
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wecan scarcely imagine there could be such a universul love of life 
unless it were founded upon a general experience of joy in living ; 
but further than this we cannot go. 

The question which seems to excite popular interest more than 
any other is one as to the distribution of happiness. 

Is it evenly dealt, does it depend on circumstance, or is it a 
state of the mind? Almost every one has decided opinions on 
these matters. 

The unreflective, of course, hold the belief that happiness depends 
on outward circumstances, and is, therefore, unevenly distributed. 
Some people, they say, have everything—money, high birth, good 
looks, and good health—whilst others have next to nothing; and 
others, again, have some advantages and some disadvantages, and 
all is as plain as can be! But the more thoughtful perceive that 
if this were true the upper classes ought to be, with few exceptions, 
radiantly happy, whilst the poor and needy ought to be overwhelmed 
with gloom and misery ; but they arenot. On the contrary, genuine 
merriment may be found in slums, light hearts under shabby 
waistcoats, and some very sad, gloomy, and discontented faces may 
be seen in fashionable and exclusive circles where people seem 
to possess all that the world has to give, Consequently the 
thoughtful observer is apt to jump to the conclusion that happiness 
is a state of mind, and not an adjunct of circumstances. Let us 
admit the truth of this, but when we have added that, after all, 
states of mind are largely dependent upon outward circumstances, 
we shall seem to be moving in a circle, and if we further decide 
that states of mind are procured by the inter-action of character and 
circumstances, and circumstances on character, we shall see at a 
glance that happiness cannot safely be predicted in any given case. 
Sometimes, when we think over the lives of our friends, so far as 
we are able to judge them, we are inclined to think that happiness 
has been pretty evenly shared between them. One man is more 
successful than another—but then he has ill-health, or a peevish 
wife, or an anxious, worrying disposition; so that, in one way or 
another, from within or from without, comes the corrective good or 
bad, to make things even, like the book-keeper’s balance, which 
appears now on this side of the page, now on that, according to 
where it is needed to make up the required amount. 

But although most people will agree, on reflection, that this is 
the case in general, almost all will be able to quote cases personally 
known to them where the average of happiness, or of unhappiness, 
has been greatly exceeded. There issome one member of a family 
whom we unhesitatingly pick out as most unfortunate, both in circum- 
stances or character, whilst there are others who are just the reverse ; 
and if we look further afield, at the strangers we meet in the street 
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and at public assemblies, we shall certainly see some circumstances 
heavily marked and marred by suffering, and some not only radiantly 
happy at the moment, but without the traces of past suffering. 
Nor does age in any way account for these exceptions, for the 
miserabie face may be a youthful one, and the happy face may be 
worn with silver hair; they are exceptions which admit of no 
generalisation whatever, so far as we can see. 

There is a tendency in the present day to preach a doctrine of 
absolute justice, based on a supposed ratio between conduct and 
circumstances; thus, a fit of temper, say, indicates a fit of neuralgia, 
or sneezing, perhaps, in mild cases, whilst giving means receiving, 
and so forth. The notion lends itself to ridicule, but, stripped of 
manifest absurdities (that is, of its modern dress), it commends 
itself to many practical people, because they perceive that in a 
general way good conduct and prosperity, bad conduct and adversity, 
do run together. Moreover they see that, although undeserved 
misfortunes do occur, they may be turned to good account, or be 
compensated for through the sympathy they arouse, and vice versa. 
But these principles only hold good up to a certain point, and if 
we recall our conclusions as to the}choice of the better part, we 
shall see at a glance why this is so. We saw, then, that reason 
teaches self-love to lead a reputable industrious life, because it 
pays better than an idle, dissolute one, thereby exemplifying the 
doctrine that good conduct and prosperity go together. But we 
also perceived that unselfish love and devotion, the instinct of the 
higher self, sometimes exacts the sacrifice of self-interest, and 
although it obtains the higher happiness, it does not often meet 
with any reward which would appeal to selfishness, 

Hence we must conclude that whilst it is worth while, from a 
selfish point of view, to be good and virtuous, it is not worth while, 
from a selfish point of view, to be “ unco’ gude.” 

Lastly, we must ask how far is it possible to increase our happi- 
ness by our own efforts? Let it be taken for granted that we are 
doing our best ethically both for our souls and bodies. Is there 
anything more we can do by any effort of will to lighten our 
burdens and meliorate our condition ? 

Emerson seems to answer us at once when he says, get health ! 
** No labour, pains, poverty, nor exercise that can‘ gain it must be 
begrudged.” And again he says: ‘‘It is observed that a depres- 
sion of spirits develops the germs of plague in individuals and 
persons.” 

We forget how much health of body means health of mind, and 
that means not only the power to cope with difficulties, but 
increased capacity for enjoyment. Health finds pleasure in the 
mere fact of living and moving, of breathing fresh air, and looking 
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on the face of nature, whilst it minimises the worries and dis- 
comforts of life. Health laughs where weakness weeps, and delights 
in a heritage of work and endeavour. Yes, by all means let us get 
health if we can, and if we add to this a settled conviction that 
there is nothing so bad but what it is well to make the best of it, 
we shall have gathered as much practical benefit as the study of 


happiness is likely to afford, 
A. M. F. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


THE evolution doctrine, for it has passed the merely theoretical 
stage, is asserting its influence in all departments of thought and 
knowledge, and now Professor James Mark Baldwin thinks the 
time has come to apply it to thought and knowledge themselves. 
The result is the production of the important work, the first 
volume of which is now before us with the sub-title of Functional 
Logic, or Genetic Theory of Knowledge.1 Two more volumes are 
to follow, the second will deal with the “Genetic Theory of 
Thought,” and the subject of the third volume will be ‘* Real Logic.” 
The volumes will appear almost simultaneously in a French 
edition, the work having been undertaken for the Bibliotheque de 
Psychologie Expérimentale, under the direction of M. Toulouse. 
Professor Baldwin’s reputation as a psychologist is in itself a 
guarantee of the thoroughness of the work, and the fact that a new 
work from the pen of an American professor is being published 
simultaneously in England and France is evidence of the impor- 
tance which is attached to it. It is scarcely a book for the general 
reader, but it will secure the attention of experts and students for 
whom it is written. The style is inevitably technical and so con- 
densed that careful study is necessary to do the author justice. 
Though not exactly a pioneer in the field of genetic logic, 
Professor Baldwin may fairly claim to be so far original as to be 
the first to attempt a consistent application of a consciously genetic 
method ‘‘throughout the entire stretch of cognition from the 
simplest to the most developed modes.” This is the application 
to psychology of the method which has been so fruitful in results 
in every branch of physical science. It is the discovery of the 
continuity of thought as well as of things, the unbroken progress 
from the germ to the highest development, the progress of 
different functions longitudinally, as Professor Baldwin expresses 
it, and the absence of transverse sections. Applied to psychology 
the method is illuminating and full of promise. We cordially 
commend this important work to all students of psychology and 
look forward to its completion with more than usual interest. 


1 Thought and Things. A Study of the Development and Meaning of Thought, 
or Genetic Logic. By James Mark Baldwin, Ph.D., &c. Vol. I. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1906. 
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Mr. Howard Hinton, who has favoured us with a striking book 
on The Fourth Dimension, is something more than an ingenious 
geometrician, he is an idealist and might bea poet. Itis probably 
for this reason we find him difficult to follow. Fourth dimen- 
sional space, of which he treats with so much facility, is a purely 
arbitrary conception and arbitrary conceptions are personal affairs. 
What may appear almost self-evident to one man may be unin- 
telligible to another who can neither affirm nor deny the truth of 
it. We can agree with Mr. Hinton that there are modes of 
existence to which our conception of space of three dimensions 
does not apply, it does not indeed apply to our own world of 
thought and feeling, to our higher world, as Mr. Hinton terms it ; 
but neither in our opinion does his conception of a space of four 
dimensions. Rather, we think, of the ‘higher world” as not 
affected by space conditions, though it appears to exist within 
space as we know it. But Mr. Hinton is an ingenious 
geometrician and has spared no pains to make the probable exis- 
tence of a fourth dimension clear to his readers. We confess that 
we have patiently studied Mr. Hinton’s numerous diagrams, and 
followed his reasoning without being convinced. He has opened 
up more than one interesting -field of speculation and provided 
mental exercises which will tax the ingenuity of his readers, but 
the fourth dimension still eludes us. Mr. Hinton borrows sugges- 
tions from Plato and Aristotle, Pythagoras and Parmenides, and 
avails himself of the labours of the famous geometricians, 
Lobatchewsky, Bolyai and Gauss, of whom he gives brief accounts, 
so that apart from the special theory of the book it is not without 
interest, Such pursuits are at least interesting recreations and 
contribute to the mental development of those who engage in 
them, if kept within proper bounds. 

Genesis and Exodus as History? we may say at once is a very 
good book, without showing much sign of originality. It is in full 
sympathy with the higher criticism, but deals with its subject in a 
simple and popular manner; to appreciate its arguments a know- 
ledge of Hebrew is not necessary; any careful and intelligent 
reader of the English version of the Old Testament can understand 
them and assure himself of their validity. Genesis and Exodus 
are subjected to a careful analysis with the result that their 
unhistorical character is placed beyond doubt. The late Mr. 
James Thomas had read widely and is as much at home in geological 
criticism as in Egyptian history, though he makes less use than he 
might have done of Harnack’s Babel and Bible. The work is 
not written for specialists but for the ordinary reader who is 

1 The Fourth Dimension. By C. Howard Hinton, M.A. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 1906. 


Genesis and Exodus as History. A Critical Inquiry. By the late James Thomas. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1906. 
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interested in Bible studies. The tone of the work is particularly 
good and as far as we have seen the writer has carefully avoided 
the use of any expression calculated to offend a Christian. For the 
most part Genesis and Exodus are left to demonstrate their own 
lack of historical authority, but a chapter on the compilation of 
the Pentateuch sets forth the general evidence for its being in the 
main the work of Jews after the Babylonian captivity. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


THE Royal Courts of Justice possessed no figure more familiar than 
that of the late Mr. Witt, K.C., and his sudden and premature 
death in the Strand on his way to Chambers came as a shock to the 
whole profession. In his Life in the Law,} the learned counsel has 
left us some memorials of his life, some pictures of the law as 
it was administered in his earlier days, some good legal stories, and 
a number of criticisms upon modern practice and legal education, 
which will meet with approval or condemnation according to the 
predilections of each particular reader. For instance, Mr. Witt 
was convinced that the Bar examinations were not only useless but 
pernicious. ‘‘Cramming,” he writes, ‘‘is substituted for a well- 
ordered course of reading and lectures, which are in themselves 
important aids to legal education, are apt to be attended rather 
with a view to the examination than to sound learning.” The old 
system of “apprenticeship ” is, Mr. Witt contends, the best. There 
is a great deal of truth in this, and Mr. Witt was not merely a 
clever advocate, but a sound lawyer and a distinguished scholar, At 
the same time Mr. Witt recognised that a three years’ apprenticeship, 
with its heavy fees, would shut out many men from the profession. 
For legislation Mr. Witt had a supreme contempt. The only 
statutes of any utility, in his view, are those which repeal other 
statutes. The Judicature Acts were a colossal blunder—“ a judicial 
revolution which only one man wanted, and which nearly every one 
now deplores.” From this brief notice it will be seen that the 
learned author has given both the profession and the public not 
entertainment but much food for serious thought. 

The Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. XXXVIL, 
1905-1906,? edited by the Secretary, show no falling off in interest. 


1 Life in the Law. By John George Witt, K.C., Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, for- 
merly Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Illustrated. London: 
T. Werner Laurie. 

® Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, Vol, XXXVII., 1905-1906. Edited 
by the Secretary. London: The Institute. 1906. 
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Papers were read on The Anglo-Australian Position, by Mr. W. J. 
Snowden ; Sierra Leone, by Mr. T. J. Alldridge; The Future of 
Western Canada, by Mr. E. B. Osborn; The East Africa Protecto- 
rate, by Sir Charles Eliot ; The Products of Australia, by the Hon. 
J.G. Jenkins ; Our Emigration Plans, by General Booth ; The New 
Agricultural Movement, by Mr. P. J. Hannon; Our Policy in the 
West Indies, by Miss C. de Thierry; Australian Immigration, by 
Mr. Walter James, K.C.; India under British Rule, by Mr, Arthur 
Sawtell; The Development of our British African Empire, by 
Mr. Lionel Decle ; and The Oilfields of Trinidad, by Mr. E. H. 
Cunningham Craig. We fully agree with Lord Brassey’s opening 
remarks, in which he claimed that the meetings of the Institute 
were helpful in diffusing throughout the old country a more intimate 
knowledge of the daughter States, of which we are all proud, and 
of forming a link of our world-wide Empire. Moreover, the dis- 
cussions which follow the papers are extremely valuable, inasmuch 
as the conservative members of the Institute—and they appear to 
be in a majority—receive the candid criticism of progressive colo- 
nials, to which, from progressive Englishmen, they would probably 
pay little or no attention. There is no better school for forming 
sound views and eradicating bids than the open debate where all 
meet on level ground. There can be no question that for this cause 
alone the Institute more than justifies its existence. 

There is still plenty of room for books such as Hmancipation: A 
Message of the Twentieth Century, by Mr. Frederick Rathe Eames. 
It is an epitome of the history and development of the human 
intellect. Religious bodies still pay a prominent part in our civili- 
sation, and are still, and will, as long as they exist, endeavour to 
dominate the minds of men. Dr. Newman once said, ‘ Let us 
maintain before we have proved. This seeming paradox is the 
secret of happiness.” Such has ever been the attitude of the cleric. 
Long and bitter has been the struggle for the truth, and a heavy 
penalty has been paid through many weary centuries since the first 
witch-doctor established his hold by playing upon the superstitions 
of pre-historic man for the priestly domination under which the 
world has groaned. And even now, after tens of thousands of 
years, as Mr, Eames truly says, ‘clerical domination would be re- 
established, were it not for the ever-active opposition of men who 
will think for themselves.” In the Education Bill of a Liberal 
Government we have the strongest evidence of the strength of the 
sectaries who, in their endeavour to retain their control of the 
human mind at its most impressionable stage, are sacrificing the 
mental vitality of a nation. And whilst the cry for truth and 
reality and the brushing away of the terrors and miseries insepa- 


1 Emancipation : A Message of the Twentieth Century. By Frederick Rathe Eames, 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 1906. 
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rable from ignorance arises in every civilised nation of the earth, 
ministers of religion of every denomination continue to hug their 
theories founded on misconception and superstition, and to carry on 
the réle of the “blind leading the blind.” This is a book to be 
placed in the hands of every individual who has any desire to think 
for himself and to escape from the trammels of convention, super- 
stition, and ignorance. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In From St. Francis to Dante,’ Mr. G. G. Coulton offers the public 


a translation, with notes and illustrations from other mediaval 
‘sources, of all that he considersto beof primary interest in thechronicle 


of the Franciscan Saltimbene (1221-1288), which is now being edited 
by Professor Holder-Egger in Monumenta Germanie. This remark- 


-able document, written solely for the edification of a cloistered 


niece, after many vicissitudes and numerous mutilations by scan- 
dalised readers in the Counter-Reformation period, was acquired for 
the Vatican Library by Leo XIII. Its author has been the subject 
of learned monographs by Professors Clédat and Michael, and Mr. 
Kingston Oliphant has printed a very brief abstract of the Chronicle 
itself. Saltimbene’s birth synchronised with St. Dominic’s death. 
Deeply impressed by the North Italian religious revival known as 
the “Great Alleluia” (1233), he secretly joined, at the of sixteen, 
the novices of the Friars Minor at his native town, Parma, and in 
due course became a priest and preacher, studying hard, writing 
much, and, for many years, wandering from one province of his 
Order to another in France, Burgundy, Provence, and Italy, im- 
pelled thereto partly by the distracted condition of the times, 
partly, perhaps, by love of travel. Had his ambition been on a par 
with his curiosity, for which posterity should be grateful, he might 
easily have attained high preferment. As with Pepys and Boswell, 
his very failings as a man—he could appreciate good cheer, washed 
down by a generous vintage, on the rare occasions when they came 
in his way—are to his advantage as an historian. This worthy friar’s 
devotion to his Order cannot be gainsaid, although he seems not to 
have attempted to attain the ascetic ideal of its founder. Like all 
medisval writers, he dwells on the corruptions rather than the 
virtues of the age in which he lived; but, unlike them, he describes 
the world outside the cloister, on which he looked out with sympa- 
thetic eyes, in a picturesque style, in striking contrast to the 


1 From St. Francis to Dante. By GG. Coulton, M.A. London: David Nutt. 
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exasperatingly jejune records of the average chronicler. In the 
minds of many, the thirteenth century seems to swim in a haze of 
Fra Angelico blue; nevertheless, scepticism was rampant in certain 
sections of society ; in the universities under Frederick II., well 
described in Renau’s Averroés, among the self-indulgent rich, con- 
spicuous in Piers Plowman and in Sacchetti’s Sermons, and the failure 
of the Crusades, provoked an explosion of popular infidelity through- 
out Europe. Again, the duties to temporal and spiritual powers 
were often in hopeless conflict. Saltimbene was a Franciscan of 
the second generation, and the fact that he overlapped St. Francis 
by five years and Dante by five-and-twenty justifies to some extent 
the title which Mr. Coulton has chosen for this work, which bristles 
with controversial matter. It is to be regretted that Mr. Coulton 
has thought fit to devote more than one chapter to a polemic against 
the Catholic Uhurch. 





THE- DRAMA, 


four plays, the text of which has been collated with the first and 
second quartos by Mr. William Archer, viz., The Constant Couple, 
The Twin Rivals, The Recrwiting Officer, and The Beaux’ Strategem, 
are comprised in the latest volume of the Mermaid edition of George 
Farquhar” Inthe case of the first named, the original form of 
Act V., Sec, 1 is reprinted from the first quarto in the Bodleian 
Library, and appears in an appendix. Farquhar was an alumnus of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who, after an unsuccessful career as an 
actor, betook himself to playwriting. His first play, which is 
wholly destitute of literary value, procured him a lieutenancy in a 
marching regiment. He died in poverty in his thirtieth year. Mr. 
Archer’s critical introduction is of admirable scholarship. 

Mr. John Summers was ill-advised in choosing for his drama in five 
acts so well-worn a theme as Oliver Cromwell.2, We have searched 
in vain for any “ purple patches” which might break the appalling 
monotony of his blank verse, of which the following passage may 
be taken as a fair specimen : 


“‘ His henchmen even offered him the crown, 
But he much better knew than to accept it, 
Though he had spoken of a crowning mercy.” 





1 George Farquhar. Mermaid Series, Edited by William Archer. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

2 Qiver Cromwell, An Historical Drama in Five Acts. By John Summers, 
London: The International Copyright Bureau. 
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There are eighty-eight pages, averaging fifty lines to each page, of 
this sort of stuff. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


The Secret Church} by Lucas Cleeve, has already deservedly 
reached a second edition. ‘This is an exceptionslly pleasant story 
to read, there is enough sensation and adventure in it to keep the 
attention of the reader intensely interested, without descending to 
the level of what is generally called a sensational novel. The 
secret church itself is an original idea, for a band of Anarchists 
have taken possession of a deserted monastery in the disguise of 
monks and are accepted as such in the neighbourhood. Externally 
they are to all appearance what they pretend to be, while behind 
the scenes they are revealed as conspirators with dark designs. 
Their chief design is to get a young count into their power in 
order to secure his fortune to carry out their revolutionary purposes, 
in which they very nearly succeed by working upon his pious 
susceptibilities and taking advantages of difficulties which threaten 
to prevent his marriage with Donna Bianca. The love affairs of 
the young couple are charmingly related, and in the end it is the 
Marchese herself who defeats the conspirators and rescues her 
lover from imminent death. The other principal characters in 
the story, the girl’s father, the young count’s mother, the pretended 
priests, the terrible Presidente of the Secret Church are all drawn 
with vigour and sympathy and secure the reader's interest. The 
story is truly dramatic and might do well for the stage. 

Molly O’Neill, the heroine of A Maid and her Money,? was, if 
heredity counts for anything, bound to be a remarkable young 
woman, for her father was a professor of Celtic, and of her uncles 
one was @ scholarly canon of Westminster Cathedral, and the other 
“the champion pork-packer of Chicago.” In addition to beauty 
of the Watteau shepherdess order, she possessed brains, a finely 
drawn nervous system, and emotions inclined to the primitive. 
Her unexpected succession to the Chicago millions, whilst enabling 
her to carry out certain far-reaching philanthropic plans, seriously 
threatened to wreck her happiness, for her undeclared suitor was 
one of those individuals more commonly met with in fiction than 
in real life, who entertain scruples about marrying heiresses, Mr. 
J. 8. Fletcher has handled his subject very cleverly and produced a 
story of intense human interest. 


_ + The Secret Church.. By Lucas Oleeve. London: Digby, Long & Co. 1906. 
2 A Maid and her Money, By J. 8. Fletcher. ¢ London : Digby, Long & Oo. 
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Mr. T. W. Speight’s name has long been before an appreciative 
public. He is best known as a cunning weaver of sensational 
stories, of which his twenty-ninth and latest, Under a Cloud, is 
by no means the least interesting. From the first chapter one felt 
instinctively that its bright young hero was not doomed to be a 
victim of circumstantial evidence. Nevertheless, the vindication of 
his innocence seemed impossible without too gross a violation of 
probability. By an ingeniously unhackneyed device, Mr. Speight, 
however, overcomes a difficulty which to the less experienced 
novelist would have proved insuperable. 

That a solicitor in full practice and enjoying an assured position 
in county society should jilt the beautiful girl to whom he had. 
lately become engaged for a bold gipsy with whom chance had 
brought him a few times into contact is a fact which can only find 
its explanation in witchcraft. And this is the simple plot of Zhe 
Red Van,? a charming story by Mr. Alan St.Aubyn. So subtle is 
the air of vraisemblance thrown by the author’s art that the 
anachronism of this solution passes unchallenged. 

In A Desperate Game,® Mr. John K. Leys presents us with no 
less than three villains—to wit, a blackmailer, who is happily killed 
off in the second chapter; a plausible solicitor, who kidnaps one of 
the heroines for a wicked baronet, and, as she possesses both good 
looks and a considerable fortune, almost succeeds, by a heartless 
lie, in marrying her himself. Sir Rufus Deveril is a nobleman 
who would do credit to transpontine melodrama, in which his 
approach would be announced by slow music. There is some pretty 
love-making between Captain Fitzgerald and the blackmailer’s 
daughter. Taken altogether, it is scarcely a convincing story to the 
sophisticated reader. 

A singularly pathetic interest attaches to The Dream and the 
Business,* as being the last, and, perhaps, the most precious legacy be- 
queathed to posterity by the most brilliant woman who has adorned 
literature since the death of George Eliot, between whose genius 
and that of Mrs. Craigie it would not be impossible to find several 
analogies. Widely sundered as was their respective outlooks on 
life, yet, curiously enough, both were, at one period of their careers, 
attracted by the Spanish mystic, St. Theresa. Although lacking 
the spontaneity that characterised Robert Orange, The Dream and the 
Business presents many features which raise it to a higher plane of 
fiction than its famous predecessor. Nonconformity, as contrasted 
with Agnosticism and Catholicism, here appears, in types varying 
from cultured old- and new-fashioned orthodoxy, through dubitative 

1 Undera Cloud. By T. W. Speight. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

2 The Red Vom. By Alan St. Aubyn. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

3 A Desperste Game. By John K. Leys. London: Digby, Long & Co. 


4 The Dream and the Business. By John Oliver Hobbes. London: T, Fisher 
Unwin. 
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assent, down to worldly Philistinism. The problem, or rather 
series of problems, is further complicated by the study of the eternal 
marriage question and “ Platonic ” friendships. Tessa, Lady Marles- 
ford, is to her husband, who is devoted to her, wne femme % 

‘Women of her exotic type are to be met with in Ouida’s novels ond 
Ibsen’s plays, and, assuredly, without the ardent faith in Catholicism 
possessed by her, but denied to them, her fate must have resembled 
theirs. Mrs. Craigie’s analysis of society is at once subtle and 
sympathetic. The moral teaching suggested by her last master- 
piece would seem to be that perfect happiness is unattainable on 
earth, and that one must be contented with a compromise that 
scarcely satisfies the cravings of a spiritual nature. 


The Rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 
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